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FBEFAOH 

In bread making, as in every other braneh of 
cookery, the first step is the most diffionlt, and the 
main thing is to become acquainted with the ele- 
mentary principles. When one is well grounded 
in these, and knows how to make the best quality 
of fermented or yeast raised bread of pure wheat 
flour, the rest is easily accomplished. Bread mak- 
ing then becomes easier and more interesting with 
ottch trial, and Vienna bread, Oraham bread, Boston 
brown bread — in fact all the varieties of bread, to- 
gether with rolls and buns of every description, are 
Achievements to be attained with a little additional 
thought and effort 
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BREAD AND BREAD MAKING. 



PEELIMrN"AEY REMAEKS. 



1. — Bread of Bomc kind is used as an article of diet 
by all civilized nations; and bread making in iti 
widest sense consists in mixing and baking in dif- 
ferent forms for human food, the products of vari- 
ous grains after they have been crushed or pulver- 
ized by milling or grinding. 

2. — Bread of the best quality can not, however, 
be made by simply mixing the meal or flour of 
grain with water, milk and other materials and 
baking tbe mixture immediately, or after it has 
stood a longer or shorter period of timai 

8. — ^Certain chemical changes must generally 
take place in some of the components of the mix- 
ture, and as it is very important that all the oon- 
ditions necessary for aiding those ehanges 8liavl4 

(7) 
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be »«» perfect as possible, no one can fail to see that 
both knowledge and skill are requisite for saccesa- 
ful bread making. 

4. — Bread made of wheat flour leavened, or 
raised by fermentation, and familiarly known as 
^* lightbread" is conceded to be the most health- 
ful, and is also the most convenient for general 
use. If properly made and baked,- it can be kept a 
considerable length of time, and is so porous, that 
when eaten, the gastric juices readily penetrate the 
spongy mass, and perform their functions, causing 
it to digest without difficulty. 

6. — Lightness is not, however, as many people 
imagine, the chief or only requisite of fermented 
or yeast-raised bread; for such bread may be very 
light and at the same time of an inferior quality. 
A great deal of bread that is light and porous has 
lost much of its flavor and substance from the in- 
correct manner in which it was made, and is conse- 
quently unpalatable and innutritions. 

6. — Bread in addition to being light, porons and 
free from taste or taint of any foreign element, 
should possess the fully developed natural flavor of 
the grain from which it is made, and be acceptable 
and Mliafyiiig to the appetite. 



T. — ^The most sncoessful and perfect mode of 
leavening or raising bread, is by fermentation; and 
the best fermentation for the purpose, is the aloo- 
holie. The gas bubbles that are generated daring 
this fermentation in their eiforts to escape, beoome 
lodged in the dough, causing it to puff up and grow 
Ught, and the alcohol and carbonic acid that are its 
products, pass away in the baking, and subsequent 
cooling of the bread, without having injured its 
flavor or quality; provided, the baking be thorough, 
and the cooling take place in a pure atmosphere. 

8. — Yeast is a plant or germ found upon the out- 
side of the skin of grapes, and upon certain vegeta- 
ble substances, which, when introduced into ele- 
ments adapted to its nourishment, seizes upon and 
converts them into food; and while multiplying it- 
self indefinitely, by the simple, natural process of 
growing causes alcoholic fermentation. 

9. — Alcoholic fermentation is the best for bread 
making; but if allowed to proceed too far, other fer- 
mentations take place, and the bread loses mate- 
rially in nutritive value, as well as in sweetness^ 
delicacy and palatableness. Even daring the eon- 
version of the starch and sugar of the floor into al- 
ec>hol ^nd carbonic acid by alcoholic fermentationi 



the acetous fenoeotatioii ie being earned on 
entlj, in eonseqnenoe of the air, which comee in 
contaet with the dongh, exerting its influence in 
forming acetic acid from the alcohol; and the 
longer the dongh is exposed to the atmosphere the 
greater will be the quantity of acetic acid formed, 
and the more liable the bread will be to have a sour 
or harsh, unpleasant taste. 

10. — ^The great need, therefore, of bread makers is 
a ferment that will, within a given time, produce 
only alcohol and carbonic acid, and consequently o< 
a yeast that can be depended upon to accomplish 
such a result 

TXAST. 

The first thing to be considered in bread making 
is the yeast. Without good yeast it is impossible 
to make good bread. A great deal depends upon 
the quality of flour used for making bread; but 
unless the yeast is good the best quality of bread 
can not be made from the most superior grade of 
flour, and much excellent flour is spoiled by con- 
junction with worthless yeast in the attempt to 
make.it into bread. 

The compressed yeast, so much used in cities, iS| 
in all lespeotSi the best commercial yeast jet die 
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eoTered, and when fresh, is Derfectly reliable, but 
ean not bo obtained conveniently at all times, and 
in all pkoea. And the honsewife who is ambitions 
to supply her family with good bread shonid ac- 
quaint herself with the best method of making 
yeasty and hmve it prepared at homa 

HOW TO KAKB TBA8T. 

Steep an eighth of an ounce of pressed, or a small 
handful of loose hops in a quart of boiling water 
for about fire minutes. Strain tbe boiling infu- 
sion upon half a pint of flour, stirred to a smooth 
paste with a little cold water. Mix well, boil a 
minute; then add one ounce of salt and two ounces 
of white sugar. When lukewarm stir in a gill of 
liquid yeast or an ounce cake of compressed yeast 
dissolved in warm water. Let stand twenty-four 
hours, stirring occasionally, then cover closely, 
and set in a cool place. Yeast made in this man- 
ner will keep sweet for two weeks in summer, and 
mneh longer in winter, and can be used at any 
time during that period for starting a fresh supply 
of yeasty as well as tor making bread. 



IS OOOKKBT UAXVAJm 



The first step in bread making is tibe preparation 
of the ferment 

Ponr gradually, stirring meanwhile, a qnart of 
boiling water upon half a pint of wheat flonr. 
When the mixture has cooled to about lukewarm, 
ness (80®) add a gill of yeast, stir well, cover 
elosely, and let stand till thoroughly light and a 
mass of white foam. Taste it, and it bites like beer; 
stir it, and it seems to dance and sparkle with 
exuberant life, while the odor it emits is strongly 
alcoholic. Ferment can be kept for several hours 
after it becomes light and foamy without growing 
sour, or appearing to deteriorate in any manner. 
But it is better to use it as soon as it reaches this 
stage, as it is then undoubtedly at its very best 
estate. The time required for ferment to grow 
light, varies from two to six hours, according to the 
strength of the yeast put in it, and the temper- 
ature of the place where it stands. When daa 
attention is given to these things, the custom of 
preparing or *' setting " ferment in the evening to be 
used in bread making the next day, is a con- 
venient one; and, as it usually proves satisfactory, 
is in no way objectionable. 
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When the ferment is perfectly li^ht, beat vigor- 
onslj into it about half a pint of flour, coyer, and 
leave to rise. By this addition of flour the ferment 
is transformed into sponge, which, under favorable 
conditions, will rise in from half an hour to an 
hour. As soon as the sponge rises, add more flour, 
and give it another beating; and bo repeat each time 
it rises, until it gets too stiff to be easily stirred. 

DOITOH. 

The mixture it then dough, and is ready for work- 
ing or kneading. After it has been kneaded till 
flour is no longer required to keep it from sticking 
to the molding board, it is of the proper consist- 
ency for bread, and may be divided into four equal 
parts, molded or shaped into loaves, and put in 
greased bread pans to rise for the last time, prepar- 
atory to baking; or it may be set to rise in a mass 
before being divided into loaves. 

WUIOU MBTHOD IS FBBFBBABIJk 

It is very difficult to decide whether it is bet- 
ter to let the dough rise in a mass or in separate 
kiavQi. Bread which rises in a mass appears to be 
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a trifle more elastic and spongy than that which 
rises in separate loaves; bat the latter seems to ex- 
oel the former in sweetness and delicacy of flairor. 
In either case the bread will be good. 

POINTS FOB OONSIDEKATION. 

Two points in this mode of making bread de- 
lerve special attention: — 

1. The flonr is added repeatedly after intervals 
of fermentation, and as it contains fresh food for 
the yeast, these frequent additions of flonr keep the 
yeast in a vigorous and healthy condition daring 
the entire period of bread making. 

2. The fermentation is always arrested in tiie 
sponge and dough before it arrives at the exhaost- 
ive point ; for whenever sponge or dongh is al- 
lowed to reach its utmost limit of expansion and 
fall back or '^ tumble in," as it invariably do^B at 
this crisis, it loses something of excellence that no 
after labor or attention can restore. 

ANOTHEB HBTfiOD FOB MAKINO BBBAD* 

Another method of making bread is to mix the 
yeast with the wetting, and gradually add floor, 
working it meanwhile, until the doagfa it of the 
proper consistency, when it ehoold be kneaded 
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apon the molding board till smooth and elastic, 
ftod then pnt to rise. Dongh may be mixed in this 
manner late in the evening, and, if not kept in 
too warm an atmosphere, will be in proper condi- 
tion tor makint^ into loaves, rolls, etc., at an earlj 
honr the next moi*ning. 

PBOPEB TEMPEBATUBE FOB BREAD MAKINO. 

Ferment, sponge and dough are all affected bj 
atmospheric changes, and should be mixed and 
kept in thick stone or earthen vessels, and covered 
closely to exclnde the ain And care should be 
taken to keep them at the proper temperature, 
which is about 75® during the entire process of 
bread making. Fermentation is arrested at a tem- 
perature below 30*, proceeds slowly at 60®, rapidly 
at 70**, very rapidly at 90®, and can be hastened or 
retarded, if necessary, by increasing or diminishing 
the temperature. 

OONSISTENOT OF THE DOUGH. 

The quantity of flour necessary to make dongh 
of the proper consistency for bread, depends 
considerably upon its quality, and varies from two 
and a half to three measures of flour to one meas- 
UTS of ^ wetting." More flour can, how6T«r, be 
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addedy and the dough made coneiderablj atiffer, 
without perceptible detriment Dongh for fancy 
bread and rolls should be quite stiff, so as to retain 
any desired shape or form. Soft, spongy bread 
possesses greater delicacy when freshly baked, but 
appears to lose its moisture and grow stale much 
sooner than that which is more compact. 

TDCB BBQUIBED FOB KNEADING-. 

The length of time required for kneading ox 
working dough is materially affected by the 
quality of the flour. Flour exposed to the atmos> 
phere deteriorates quite rapidly, and the moisture 
it absorbs so impairs the tenacity of its gluten, 
that bread of the best quality can not be made 
from it, in spite of all the working and kneading 
that may begi^en to the dough. Much less time is 
required for kneading dough made from choice^ 
than from inferior brands of flour. 

PULLINO AND 8TBET0HINO DOUGH. 

It is an established fact that dough is rendered 
tough and elastic by working and kneading; but 
as the same result can be accomplished sooner and 
less laboriously by pulling and stretching, it is ad- 
▼isable, in making bread, to pull and stretch as 
well as to work and knead the dough. 
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18 inrOH KNEADING NE0K8SABT. 

Bread dough may perhaps be kneaded a good 
deal with advantage, but it is by no means certain 
that much kneading is absolutely necessary for the 
production of the best quality of bread. The fer- 
mentation, back of the kneading, gives life 
and force to dough. When this is perfect, 
dough, in a suitable condition for molding into 
loaves or rolls, shows a great deal of resisting 
force. It seems, in fact, to have a will of its ovm^ 
and its determination to rise is almost irrepressi- 
ble. You may knead it in the most resolute man- 
ner and mold « it into a compact ball; but in a 
short time it will rise, and swell, and spread, until 
it has doubled in dimensions. You may thrust 
your fist fiercely into a batch of good dough, but 
the impression you make upon it is by no means a 
lasting one. Almost as soon as you draw back 
your hand it regains elasticity and resumes its orig- 
inal position. This irrepressible spirit in dough 
is the surest test of its goodness, and when per- 
fectly developed you can do as you please with the 
dough. You may roll it, or twist it, or plait it 
with the greatest ease. You can mold it into any 
t 
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foim without troabla It does not stick to the 
hands or the molding board. It is in its most 
amiable mood. It is perfectly docile and obedient 
except in one respect— it can not be put down and 
kept down; and any bread dough that can is poor 
staff that will never rise to distinction or win ad- 
miration. 

SHOULD BISSN DOUOH BB KNBADBDt 

Dough afto* having perfectlj risen should not 
be kneaded again. If in pans, it should be im- 
mediately baked. If in mass, it should be divided 
into loaves or rolls, and gently pulled, rolled or 
folded into shape, when it may also be put to bake. 
These loaves or rolls will, however, be lighter and 
more delicate if permitted to rise again before they 
are placed in the oven. Much of the superior ex- 
cellence of the Vienna Imperial roll is due to the 
peculiar manipulation the light dough is subjected 
to just before it is placed in the baking pan. 

BsatNo nr thb pasbl 

The final and perhaps most important point in 
bread making has been reached when the loaves 
are put in the pans to rise for the last time. To 
decide when dough is just light enough to bake, is 
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A very delicate and important matter. If it is pat 
in the oven a moment too soon, yon fail to obtain 
the supreme loaf to which yon are entitled for your 
toil; and if permitted to pass the point of perfect 
lightness yon lose the best results of yonr labor. 
The exact time required for loaves to rise after 
they have been placed in the pans can not be given, 
BB it varies in different temperatures, at different 
seasons, and with different brands of flour. But it 
is seldom less than half an hour, or more than an 
hour ail 1 a halfl 

TESTS OF LIGHTNESS. 

A loaf of bread should nearly double in size afler 
it is put in the pan ; or if a deep gash be cut in the 
top of it, the incision should disappear by the time 
the loaf has perfectly risen. Bread, when light 
enough for baking, feels aerated all through; and 
by lifting and weighing it in the hand, one can 
generally recognize the condition of lightness 
quite as accurately as by sight. 

The exercise of a little observation and judgment 
will soon enable one to decide when dough has 
reached its best and most perfect state of lightness. 
But where any doubt exists in regard to the matter 
it is better to put it in the oven while rising toward 
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perfection, than after it attains the altitade at 
which it begins to retrograde. 

FROFBB SIZB FOB BBBAD PANS. 

The excell nee of bread is greatly dependent 
apon the perfection of its air cells. The sooner 
these are fixed by heat through the entire loaf, aftei* 
it is put in the oven, the finer will be the quality of 
the bread. And as these cells can be fixed more 
readily in a small, than a large loaf, or than in sev- 
eral small loaves packed toi>:etIier in a large pan, it 
is quite important that bread pans should be of the 
proper dimensions. It has been satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated that a pan in which bread will bake 
most perfectly should be about four inches in 
width, four inches in depth, and adapted to the ca* 
pacity of the oven in length. 

POTATO BBEAD. 

Potato added to flour is generally supposed to 
improve the quality of bread. That it does, is un- 
questionably true, where the flour used is of an ia- 
ferior grade* ** Of all starches," says Dr. Graham, 
^ the starch found in the potato is the best adapted 
to the growth of yeast, and in using potato in 
bread, bakers made practical application of a fSact 
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long before chemists discovered it to be saoh." 
Potatoes when used in bread sbonld be well boiled 
and smoothly mashed, and equal portions of potato 
and flonr be nsed in making the ferment The 
bread is then made in the same manner as when 
flour alone is used. 

WLK BBBAD. 

Milk bread is made by using milk instead of 
water for " wettino;," and differs from that in which 
water is used by being more crisp and tender, and 
having a richer colored crust. But unless the 
milk is boiled, lactic acid is liable to be produced 
daring fermentation, which gives the bread an ob- 
jectionable taste and odor. 

WHOLB WHEAT FLOUB. 

It is claimed that bran in Graham flour often 
proves an irritant to delicate digestive organs. In 
whole wheat flour we have the entire food principle 
of the grain without the hull. The cold blast proc- 
ess of milling gives us this flour of a very superior 
quality. 

WHOLB WHEAT FLOUB BBBAD. 

Whole wheat flour bread should be made in every 
particular like patent or new process flour bread, 
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and baked in loaves, twists, or fancy rolls. It is 
very delicious baked in the form of muffins and 
eaten warm. 

GRAHAM BBBAD. 

The ferment for Graham bread slioulrl be of white 
flour and prepared in the same manner as the fer- 
ment for white flour bread. When light add sugai 
and salt to taste, and work in Graham flour until 
the dough becomes elastic and clinging and is suf- 
ficiently stiff. Let stand till perfectly risen, then 
shape into loaves by rolling i^ently under the hand 
on a well floured molding board, and place in 
greased baking pans. Less flour is required in pro- 
portion to the "wetting," for Graham than for white 
bread. And unless Graham dough is of the proper 
consistency, the bread when baked will be moist, 
sticky and insipid, or dry, rough and unpalatable. 
The correct pioportions are a little more than two 
measures of Graham flour to one measure of 
" wetting.** 

OAT, OOBK AND BARLEY BREAD. 

Fermented bread can be made of oat, com, or 
barley meal, or flour; care being taken to add wet- 
ting in proportion to the demands of the grain. 
When com ox oat meal is used, boiling water 
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should be poured upon it and it be permitted to 
bwell for at least an hour before the yeast is added. 
These grains make delicious muffins, and bread to 
be eaten warm. 

Finhead oat meal, pearled barley, and oom grits, 
well cooked and made into bread by adding whole 
wlieat flour, can be baked in muffin pans, or rolled 
thin and baked in crisp rolls. 

BTB BBBAD. 

The method of making rye bread is almost iden- 
tical with that Ibr making wheat bread — ^from three 
to three and a half measures of flour to one meas- 
ure of ^^ wetting" being required. More time is 
necessary for it to ferment or rise, and it will not 
beeome so light, spongy and elastic as wheat 

BOfllON BAOWK BBBAD. 

Scald a pint of oom meal with a pint of boiling 
water. When sufficiently cool add a pint and a 
half of rye meal, a gill of yeast, a gill of molasses 
and a teaspoonful of salt Mix well, and when 
periectly risen, steam fl^e hours, then put in the 
oven half an hour to dry and harden the crust. 

TIBNNA BBKA0. 

To a pint of new milk, add a pint of 
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ounce of compressed yeast, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and fioar sufficient to make a thin batter. Stir 
well and let stand for an hoar to rise, then work in 
flour until the dough is the 'proper consistency for 
bread. When very light, which will be in about 
three hours, divide and jnold into loaves, and set 
to rise in the bread pans ; or shape into imperial 
rolls and set to rise. 

IMPERIAL BOLLS. 

Separate one of the Vienna loaves, detached from 
the mass of dough, into ten or twelve irregular 
pieces of the thickness . of about half an inch. 
Take separately each of these pieces in the left 
hand, and slightly stretch with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand one of the irregular points 
over the left thumb toward^ the center of the roll. 
Repeat this operation, turning the piece of dough 
as it proceeds, each time lifting the thumb and 
gently pressing it upon the last fold until all the 
points have been drawn in, when the roll can be 
placed to rise. If the folding has been properly 
done, the roll when baked will be composed of a 
succession of sheets or layers of delicate, tenacious 
crumb surrounded with a thin crisp crust The 
fingers can be slightly greased to keep the dough 
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from sticking to them while shaping these rolls ; 
bat if it is of the proper consistency, it will not 
stick to the hands. 

OBBSOENTS. 

For making crescents milk alone should be used 
as wetting, and a quarter of a pound of lard to 
each quart of milk, worked into the dough, which 
is prepared the same as that for Vienna bread. 
When the dough is light roll into sheets on the 
molding board, cut in triangular pieces, roll up, 
and place on the bake pan in the form of a crescent 

BAKING BBBAD. 

When bread is ready for baking, it is desirable 
to fix the air cells as soon as possible by heat; but 
it does not follow that to do this it should be put 
in a very hot oven and a crust immediately formed 
on the loaves. A too sudden formation of crust 
interferes with the penetration of heat and prevents 
the coagulation of the albumen in the cell walls 
by which their permanence is established and se- 
cured. 

TBMFBBATUBB OF THB OTKH. 

The heat of the oven should not be greatest when 
bread is put to bake; it should slightly increase in 
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intensity for about ten minutes, and after remain- 
ing at a firm, steady temperature for that length 
of time should gradually decrease till the baking 
is finished. The principal change to be effected 
by the baking, which is the coagulation of the al- 
bumen of the air cells, takes place at a temperature 
somewhere near 212^, and as the temperature 
within the loaf can not rise above that point, no 
changes go on there except those produced by the 
watery vapor or steam. Flour, however, is not 
browned except at a much higher temperature; 
hence a greater degree of heat is necessary to prop- 
erly bake the outside of the loaf. During the pe- 
riod of baking bread the heat of the oven should 
not rise above 570^ nor fall below 240^. 

TTHB BSQmmSD FOB BAXIKa. 

An ordinary sized loaf of bread, with the oven 
at the proper temperature, will bake thoroughly in 
an hour; a loaf the size of one of the pans recom- 
mended, in about half an hour, fiut as there are 
several hygienic and pliysiological reasons why 
bread should be well baked, it is better to err by 
leaving it in the oveu a little too long than not 
quite long enough. 
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TESTS FOS BAKED BBBAD. 

There are Tarioas methods of testing bread and 
ascertaining when it is thoronghly baked. 

1. A loaf of bread, if sufficiently done, will not 
barn the hand when lifted from the baking pan. 
If it does, there is more hot steam within than is 
consistent with thorough baking, and the loaf 
sliould be replaced, instantly, in the oven. 

2. If the bottom of a well-baked loaf be tapped 
with the finger, a hollow,^ empty sound will be 
emitted. 

8. The crust of a loaf when properly baked is 
of a rich, brown color; and if the inside or crumb 
be subjected to light pressure, while fresh, it re- 
bounds the instant the pressure is removed. 

4. Underdone bread is easily compressed into 
wads, when it resembles putty in appearance, and 
is about as difficult of digestion as the greasy clay 
that is such a favorite article of diet among igno- 
rant ^^ clay eaters." 

XEMOVAL FROM TUB PANS. 

Bread as soon as baked should be taken from the 
pans and placed, uncovered, in such position as 
expose the greatest possible amount of surface 
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to the air. This will prevent the craet from be- 
coming sodden, and permit the rapid escape of the 
carbonic acid gas evolved in the process of fermen- 
tation. This gas is essential to expand the dough 
and lighten the bread, but its presence is not con- 
ducive to health, and it should be encouraged to 
take its exit at the earliest possible moment after 
performing its mission. 

SHOULD BBEAD BB BATEN WARM ? 

The cell walls of fermented bread are coated with 
glassy starch which is quite moist and adhesive 
while the bread is warm and fresh, and if bread is 
eaten while in this condition — althoui^li very thor- 
oughly baked — it becomes a compact mass, almost 
impervious to the gastric juices, and resists for a 
much longer time than stale or cold bread, the di- 
gestive powers of the stomach. Moreover, the 
yeast plants or germs generated during fermenta- 
tion, although in a great measure destroyed by the 
heat of the oven, continue to a certain extent to live 
for some time after bread has been baked, and if 
taken into the human system may prove injurious 
to health. Hence fermented bread should never be 
eaten till, at least, thoroughly cold. 



MINOR POINTS IN BREAD MAKING. 



aSBASB IK BBBAO. 

Experience proves that butter, lard or grease ol 
an J kind put into dough does not improve the 
quality of the bread, and as it to some extent affects 
the fermentation injuriously, it should, when used, 
be added at the last kneading. But as the crisp 
tenderness caused by its introduction can be pro- 
duced perfectly by skillful manipulating and bak- 
ing, no "shortening" other than milk is ever nec- 
essary in bread. 

SALT IN BREAD. 

Too much salt injures tli^ flavor of bread. When 
home-made yeast is used no salt is required. A 
teaspoonful of salt should be added to each quart 
of wetting when compressed yeast is used. 

OBBASED BREAD BOWLS. 

To prevent dough from sticking, the bowl or ves- 

(29) 
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0d in which it is put to rise should always be 
greased with a little lard, batter or drippings. 

BBUSHnrO WITH miiK. 

If bread and rolls are bmshed lightly with milk 
immediately before they are put in, and after they 
are taken from the oven, the color and flavor ot tiie 
crust will be materially improved. 

ABOUT BOLLS. 

BoUb are more crisp and tender when baked 
quickly, and the heat of the oven should be some 
what greater for rolls than for bread. They should 
also be considerably lighter than bread when put 
to bake, as the fermentation is arrested so rapidly ^ 
by the heat required for baking them properly, tliat 
they rise but little after they go in the oven. 

WOODBN BREAD TBATS. 

Wooden trays or bowls are lighter and more 
easily handled than stone or earthen vessels, l)ut 
are so much more difficult to keep clean and sweet 
that ihey are less desirable in bread making. 
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SOUP AND SOUP MAKING, 



PEETJMm AET EEMAEKS. 



Sonp is 80 convenient, economical and health- 
fnl, that as an article of diet it ranks second in im- 
portance only to bread; and soup making is jnstly 
entitled to a prominent place in the science of 
oookerf. 

A simple sonp or broth of good quality, delicate- 
ly seasoned with salt and pepper, or containing 
some of the grains, or grain products, is always ac- 
ceptable, and none of the more complex soups that 
can be readily secured by a judicious introduction 
of Tegetables, herbs and spices ever meet with pop- 
alar disfavor. 

There are enough scraps of cooked and uncooked 
meats, trimmings of roasts, steaks, chops, cutlets 
and so on in nearly every house to keep the family 

(7) 
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supplied with nntritions, palatable soup, with very 
Utile tronble and at only a slight expense for ad- 
ditional material. And as the best dinner can 
generally be preceded with advantage by a light 
flonp of some kind, to an ordinary, cold, or "picked- 
np '^ family dinner, a plate of soup is an invaluable 
adjunct, and can be prepared in a few minutes in 
a kitchen where the value of the stock pot is recog- 
nized, and the economy of good cooking under- 
stood. 

Soup scientifically prepared is easier of digestion 
than almost any other article of diet. The solid 
matter which enters into its composition and 
would in the original form require several hours 
for digestion, is so broken down in the process of 
preparation that it can be readily assimilated with 
very little expenditure of vital force; and h^ing 
absorbed by the stomach as soon as eaten, goes im- 
mediately to nourish the system. 

But soup to fulfill its true mission must be at- 
tractive in appearance, agreeable in flavor and un- 
mistakable in character. It must not be a weak, 
sloppy, characterless compound, nor a crude, 
greasy, inharmonious hodj^e-podge. The defects 
ot onsavory, unpalatable, indigestible soups may 
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be concealed, but can not be removed bj the ex- 
cessive use of salt, pepper and other spices and con- 
diments. And in order that soup of any kind may 
legitimately aspire to high rank, either as a nutri- 
tive or hygienic agent, it must be skillfully pre- 
pared, so as to please the eye and gratify the 
palate. 



HOW TO MAKE SOUP STOCK. 



▲ STOCK POT. 

Any ordinary pot or kettle can be used for pre- 
paring stock, but as a " digester " or stock pot is 
one of the most useful utensils known to the culi- 
nary art, and can be obtained at almost any hard- 
ware store, no kitchen should be without one. 
The cook, who is provided with a stock pot, and 
habitually uses it two or three times a week, can 
atilize all available scraps, and generally has a 
supply of stock on hand from which an acceptabk 
Boup, or delicious sauce can be improvised in p 
short time, and with very little trouble. 
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The stock pot should not remain on the stove or 
range, and fresh material be added from time to 
time to that which is partly or wholly cooked; but 
whenever a quantity of scraps accumulate they 
should be carefully prepared and put to cook. 

SOUP STOCK. 

A great many soups are made without the pre- 
vious preparation of a specially distinctive stock. 
But stock has as legitimate an existence in soup 
making, as ferment has in bread making; and its 
recognition is quite essential to a perfect under- 
standing of the subject. Stock is the base of soups. 
It is the fluid foundation with which other materials 
are mixed, and skillfully incorporated into soups, 
that in modem bills of fare are bewilderingly des- 
ignated potages, purees, and consommes. 

Soup stock, in the strictest sense of the term, ia 
the fluid extract of meat or meat and bones, and is 
of two kinds: — simple and compound. 

Sdcplb stock is the extract from a single kind of 
flesh, fish or fowl. Oompoukd stock is the extract 
from two or more kinds of flesh, fish or fowl min- 
gled and cooked together, or mixed together, after 
cooked separately. 
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HOW TO MAK£ 80TTP 8T0GK. 

To make stock, meats of any kind cut in small 
pieces, or meat and bones well cut and broken, 
should be put in a pot in cold water slightly salted, 
and the water heated Y&ry gradually until it 
reaches the boiling point, after which it should be 
kept simmering gently for a longer or shorter time, 
according to the nature and quantity of the mate* 
rial used, and the consistency of the stock wanted. 
When suflSciently cooked, it should be removed 
from the fire, strained into a jar or bowl, and set 
in a oool place. 

QUANTITT OF WATBB. 

Anthorities differ somewhat in regard to the 
quantity of water that should be used in preparing 
stock and making soup. 

If the simmering is to continue six or eight 
hours, as some recommend, a little more water is 
required than when it is to continue only half that 
length of time. But as the correct proportions are 
about one quart of water to each pound of meat 
and bones, it is absurd to use an additional quantity 
of water, and waste time and material in reducing 
tht ftuck to the proper consistency by evspoimtiiNl. 
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QUAHnTT OF SALT. 

Tlie principal object of nsing salted water in the 
preparation of stock, is to facilitate the separation 
of the blood and slime from the meat. The quan- 
tity of salt used shonld be regulated by the condi- 
tion of the meat, and in no case more than an 
onnce of salt to each gaUon of wa.ter. 

REMOYINO THB SOIJII. 

The blood and slime when thrown to the surface 

in the f )rm of scum, shonld be removed as rapid- 
ly as it rises. If permitted to remain after the 
water reaches the boiling point, it will be speedily 
incorpoi n ed with the stock, and injure its appear- 
ance and flavor. A little cold water poured into 
the pot the moment it boils, will hasten the rising 
ofth( se 'tn. 

BOAXnfO AKD SnOCEBIKO THB MEAT. 

The albumen of all meats, like the albumen or 
white of eggs, is curdled and hardened by heat, 
but is readily soluble in cold water, and mixes 
quietly with it; and when meat is put to cook in 
cold water, and soaket until the water reaches the 
beiling pointy and afterward permitted to only siia- 
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mer, all its jnices are extracted, and mingled wUh 
the liquid so perfectly as to greatly improve the 
flavor, and add to the nutritive properties of the 
stock or soap. 

QFALITT OF THB HSAT. 

The flavor of soup depends upon the quality of 
the materials of which it is made. Tough and 
coarse pieces of meat, when the meat is of good 
quality, make good soups and sauces, and can be 
converted into stocsk advantageously, as can also a 
great many rough, refuse bits and scraps; but it is 
very important that all meats of which stock is to 
be made, should be cooked before they get tainted, 
or stale; in fact, the fresher the meat, the better 
will be the quality of the st.ock made from it 

BJEBV TKA« 

Especial care should be observed in regard to the 
freshness of the meat for beef tea, which comes 
under the generic name of soup, being merely a 
plain soup stock. A cut from the round, on ac- 
count of its juiciness, is preferable, for beef tea. In 
preparing it, all skin and fat should be removed, 
and the beef cut into small pieces. It should then 
be covered with cold water, and allowed to soak for 
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several honrs, when the water should be bronght 
slowly to the boiling point This tea is not so nu- 
tritions as stock simmered for two or three honrs, 
but is believed by physicians to exercise a special 
tonic and exhilerating inflnence upon the system 
independent of any directly nutritive quality it may 
posaesii 

OOKSISTSNOT OF STOCK. 

The consistency of stock depends greatly upon 
the material used, and the len^^th of time it is 
cooked. Bones contain a large quantity of gelatin- 
ous matter, and when equal portions of meat and 
bones are used, the stock, when cold, will be quite 
stiff and gelatinous; and the longer it is allowed to 
simmer, the more stiff and gelatinous it will be- 
coma If meat alone is used, or if the stock is 
cooked but a short time, it will remain in liquid 
form* 

TOCB BEQUIBED FOR MAKING STOOK* 

When meat and bones are well cut and broken 
up, all their valuable qualities will by proper soak- 
ing and simmering be extracted in two or three 
hours; and although longer cooking will render the 
stock thicker and more gelatinous, it is not ad vis- 
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able to continue it a greater length of time, as the 
nutrition of sonp depends very little, if at all, up- 
on the amount of gelatine it contaiofly and its flavor 
is injured by too much cooking. 

BTRAnnKO, COOLING AND KERPINO SIOGK. 

Stock, when sufficiently cooked, should be care- 
fully strained, and unless wanted for immediate 
use should be set where it will oool as rapidly as 
possible. The quicker it cools the finer will be its 
flavor, and the greater the length of time it can be 
kept. In cold weather stock will keep fresh and 
sweet for several days; but in summer, unless kept 
in a cold place, it will be necessary for its preserva- 
tion, to put it over the flre and bring it to a boil, 
or ^' scald it " every day. 

8ALTINO flltKOL 

After stock has been strained and while still 
warm, all the salt that will be needed in the soups 
or sauces to be prepared from it, can be added with 
advantage, as it becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the stock and aids in its preservation. 

COOKING VEGETABLES IN 01OCK. 

Many cook books recommend putting vegetables 
into the stock pot with the meat and cooking them 
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the eame length of time. Bat as vegetablee that 
are cooked several honrs with meat are apt to giro 
the stock a rank taste, and also to cause it to fer- 
ment in a short time in warm weather, snch a 
method is objectionable in making stock. Where 
economy is a prominent consideration, or. where 
the stock is to be used immediately in soup, it is 
perhaps as well to simmer the meat and vegetables 
together a sufficient length of time to extract all 
their flavor and nutriment. 



GLASSIFIOATION OF SOUPS. 



After the stock has been properly made there is 
comparatively little trouble attending the prepar- 
ation of any kind of soup desired; and it may be 
proceeded with at once, by the addition of spices, 
vegetables and other articles, or may be postponed 
till another day, and for another occasion. 

The variety of soups is illimitable and can be 
increased almost indelinitely, as it requires but a 



new eambination of materials to entitle a aonp to 
a diatii^ctive name, and as gFotesque a one as its 
originator may choose to bestow npon it. 

All sonps, however, can be classified and arranged 
ander five heads, viz.: 

1. Plain soap. 

2. Clear soap. 

8. Vegetable soup* 
4. White sonp. 
6. Mixed sonp. 

To one or the other of these divisions tsvery- 
thing in the nature of soap belongs; and a little 
intelligent thouglit will enable the cook to select 
the materials adapted to, and appropriate for nse in 
each division. 

FLATOB AND COLOB OF SOUP. 

The flavor of the solid material, either animal or 
vegetable from which a soap takes its name, should 
always predominate when the soup is served, and 
only such spices shoald be added in its prepara- 
tion as have a tendency to bring ont^ and per- 
fectly develop the flavor of the dominant article. 

This proposition holds good, and should be eon. 
formed to also, in regard to the eolor^ so fuf^ at 

t 
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least, as to prohibit the introdaction of dark col- 
ored vegetablea, Bpices, .etc., into liu^ht colored 
soupt. 

BBMOYINO THB OSEABX. 

Before asing stock for soap, the first thing to be 
done is to remove from it all superflnons grease. 
When it is to be used without being permitted to 
cool, a little cold water ponred into it as soon as 
strained, will cause the grease to rise to the surface 
so it can be skimmed off without difficulty. If it 
is set aside till cold, the grease will form in a cake 
on the top of the stock, and can be taken off when 
convenient, but, as it excludes the air, it is better 
to let it remain till the stock is needed. 



CLASS ONK 

KtAIK SOUPS. 

Plain soup, in its strictest sense, is either simple 
or compound stock seasoned with salt, or with salt 
and pepper. The addition of some of the grains or 
gndn products, generally improves the flavor and 
increases the nutritive value of any simple soup or 
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broth, but does not take it out of the category of 
plain soap. 

Prominent among, and strikingly illustrative of 
this class of soups, is 

FLAnr OHIOKXF BOTTP* 

The flesh of the fowl from which the stock is to be 
made, should, with the exception of the breast, be 
cut into small pieces, and the bones broken. The 
breast, with the skin as perfect as possible, should 
be placed in the pot whole, on top of the prepared 
material, and removed as soon as tender. To each 
quart of stock, when strained and skimmed, add an 
ounce of rice, and let simmer three-quarters of an 
hour, then add the breast of the chicken, cat in 
dice, a little minced parsley, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Plain chicken soup is much improved if 
about 8 pound of round steak be cut up and cooked 
with the fowl. 

To this soup add a pint of sweet cream, thicken 
with flour, and flavor highly with celery, and the 
product will be a much admired white soup — 
cream of celery soup; — or if the celery and cream 
be omitted, the addition of half a teaspoonful of 
curry powder will transform it into a choice Mul- 
ligatawny soup. 
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CLASS TWO. 

OLBAB SOUPS. 

Clear soup is made from simple or compov^d 
Atock, by straining and clarifying. It can be sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and other condiments, or 
with salt and pepper alone. In the preparation of 
clear soaps, herbs, spices and vegetables are fre- 
quently cooked with the stock, and strained out, 
and the soap then clarified. AH soups that are 
made with a foundation of clarified stock, or that 
have clear soup for a base, can be thickened with 
arrow root, corn starch and similar articles, or 
flavored with various vegetables, cereals, etc, with- 
out losing their distinctive name or character, pro- 
vided care be taken to use only such articles as will 
not injure the clearness of the soup. As excellent 
illustrations of this class of soups tak^-^ 

No. 1, — ^AKBEB (SOUP. 

Pat a gill each of sliced onion, carrot, turnip 
and parsnip, fried to a delicate brown, together 
with the bits of ham or bacon with which they 
were fried, into a soup kettle; add to them a sprig 
each of parsley and thyme, half a bay lea^ two 



cloves, fiye pepper corns, and coyer with fiye qnarts 
of plain or compofiad stock. Simmer gently for 
an hour, strain, remove the grease, and clarify. 
Heat to boiling point, season with salt and pepper, 
add a tablespoonful of caramel and serve. If prop- 
erly made, and carefully strained and clarified, this 
soup will be as transparent as amber. jr 

H 

No. S. — TOMATO SOUP. [ 

To foar qnarts of clear soup, add a qnart of » 

strained stewed tomato, a teaspoonfnl of sugar, a ' 

tablespoonful each of corn starch and butter stirred : 

together, and salt and pepper to taste. Boil a few 
minutes and serve. 

JV(9. S. — jvLunsnsTB sovr. 
To four quarts of clear soup, add a gill each of 
carrot, parsnip, turnip, celery, string beans, core of 
lettuce, and a small onion, cut into thin pieces 
about an inch in length, and simmer gently until 
all die Tegetables are tender. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper, and ten or fifteen minutes before 
serving the soup, put into it a few water cresses or 
some sorrel leaves. If all the vegetables are not 
readily obtainable, one or more of them can be 
omitted without serious detriment to ^ther tiie 
flavor or title of the soup. 
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CLASS THKEE. 

▼BGETABLB SOUPS. 

» 

Vegetable sonp is made by cookino^ vegetables in 
either simple or compound stock; or a speeial stock 
may be prepared by adding water or milk to the 
juice extracted from vegetables. A. vegetable soup 
may contain but a single vegetable; or it may con- 
tain a variety of vegetables, and be of any color de- 
sired. The vegetables may be cooked a longer or 
shorter time, and left in, or strained ont af the 
soup according to taste or fancy. 

No, 1. — PLAIN VBOETABLB SOUP. 

To three quarts of stock add a gill each of sliced 
carrot, turnip, parsnip and onion, and simmer gent- 
ly till tender. Half an hour before serving, add 
a stalk of celery cut in small pieces, or two or three 
sprigs of partley. Season with salt and pepper. 

A number of plain veo^etable soups quite differ- 
ent in character can be very readily compounded 
by using a greater or smaller variety of vegetables, 
or by adapting the combination to the season and 
the appetite. 



No. f .^-ONIOH 0OUP. 

Fry in an ounce of butter or clarified drippings, 
till a ii^lit brown, two or three large onions alioed 
thin ; then add two ounces of flour and stir till 
about the same color. Mix thoroaghlj with a 
pint of cold stock, place over the fire in a sonp 
kettle, and when it comes to a boil pour in a qnart 
of boiling milk into which three boiled potatoes, 
mashed to a smooth paste have been stirred. Season 
with salt and pepper and serve hot. Water can be 
used instead of stock in this soup, if more oonvon« 
lent, and the soup still be delidooi. 

No, S. — DBIED FBA SOUP. 

Soak for several hours, or over night, a pint of 
dried peas in two quarts of cold water. Drain and 
put to cook in four quarts of cold water, with a 
quarter of a poand of breakfast bacon or salt pork, 
fried to a light brown. As soon as the water boils 
skim carefully, cover closely and let simmer gently 
three or four hours, or until the peas are verj ten- 
der. Strain and return the sou]> to the kettle^ add 
a teaspoon ful of sugar, two quarts of stock, and, 
when boiling, a tablespoonful each of flour and 
batter. Season with salt and pepper, and serve 
with toasted bread out in dice. 
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Pea soup can be made in this manner withont 
the bacon or pork, in which case it is advisable to 
nse a cup of sweet cream instead of tlie batter, and 
to «eaaon delicately with celery. Sweet corn is a 
rery desirable mixture for pea soup, and sugar 
may be dispensed with when it is used. The addi- 
tion of a little crushed spinach juice will convert 
diis into a nice green pea soup. 

If die spinach juice be omitted, and a cup of dark 
rich grayy, a spoonful of caramel, and a flavoring 
of herbs and spices be substituted, the entire char- 
acter of the soup will be so changed that it mast 
be transferred to the list of mixed soupa. 



GLASS FOUR. 

WHITB80UP8. 

YeaJ^ bbiobn, ^sh, oysters and other shell fish 
ftusoisb the stock for most white soups, and cream 
or Mdlk BQtem largely into the composition of 
mmjxj of them. One of the leading charaoteristioi 
ot white 40Qps is the prohibition of everything 
tbftt bus a te&denQy to color; hence, comparfttivel/ 
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few vegetables, herbs and spices are legitimately 
permissible ia dieir compoeitiou as seasoning and 
fll^74Mring, Witli certain restrictions, however, a 
greater number can occasionally be introduced 
with appropriateness, and sometimes be given even 
a prominent plaoe. 
An illostration ib furnished in 

ITo. i.— OKEAM OF ASPARAQUB 8017F. 

Cut off, about an inch in length, the points of 
two bunches of asparagus, and simmer them gently 
until tender in water sufficient to cover them, to 
which a teaspoon ful of salt has been added. Boil 
the stalks of the asparagus twenty minutes in three 
pints of white stock or water, then strain and 
thicken the liquid with a tablespoonfnl of flour, let 
it boil two minutes, and add a pint of sweet cream 
and the asparagus points with the water in which 
they were cooked. Season with salt and pepper, 
and serve hot. 

JITo. t, — ooiur 0OUP. 

A <delick>ufi white soup can be made by simmer- 
ing a pint of sweet corn in a quart of white stock 
for ftfteen minutes, then adding a quart of boiling 
milk And a Bmall piece of batter, and seaaoaiBg 
with salt and pepper. 
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No. S. — ▲ BioH wnm touf^ 

Simmer for an hoar in three qnartt of wliito 
stock a gill each of white turnip, onion and oelerj 
cut in small pieces, together with a blade of maoe. 
Strain, thicken with two ounces of flonr, boil two 
minutes, add half a pint of sweet cream and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. When about to boil stir 
in tlie well beaten yolks of three eggs, and aenrtti 



CLASS FIVR 

MIXED SOUPS. 

Delicacy in seasoning and flavoring is pre-emi- 
nently the distinguishing mark of a fine soup of 
any kind; but to mix, mingle and combine many 
different articles of food so as to produce a soup 
whose flavor is distinct from any single ingredient 
entering into its composition, yet embodying the 
best qualities of each, is the true criterion of merit 
in a mixed soup. 

Nearly all soups are in a certain sense mixed 
•onpa; but plain, dear, vegetable and white sonpii 
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haye distinotiye characteristics by which tlMj can 
be reoof^isod, and their geDuinenest establiahedi 
while the individuality of a mixed loup must be 
evolved from the harmonious adjustment of seem- 
ingly discordant materials, and depends in a great 
measure upon the good judgment, diBcriminating 
taste and artistic skill of the person who prepares 
it 

An illustration of a mixed soup that ean not be 
placed under any other division is 

Ho. i.— XOGK TUBTUI iOOf; 

Ingredients: 

A ealfs head, a beef soup bone, Ave quarts oold 
water, one onion, one turnip, one carroti one half 
stalk celery, one half bunch parsley, one bay leaf, 
one lemon, five cloves, ten allspice, ten pepper 
corns, one fourth nutmeg, two teaspoons of salt, a 
little cayenne pepper, two ounces butter, one ounce 
ftour-^a glass of wine to each quart of soup. 

Put the head after removing the brains with the 
spices in the soup kettle, and cover with three 
quarts of cold water to which half a teaspoonful of 
salt has been added. 

When it boils skim carefully and let simmer 
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four or five hours, removing the meat a^ boot) as 
teudcT. Strain and set aside till next day. Fat 
tlie beei* boQie and vegetables in the soup kettle and 
coirar with two quarts of cold water to whieh lualf 
a teaspoonfal of salt has been added, and simmer 
four boars, removitig the scum as it rises. Soat^ 
the brains in cold salt water an hour, tie in n lin- 
en cloth and boil gently twenty in in a tea in salted 
water. Plunge an instant ia cold water to render 
white and firm. Cook two oanees butter and om 
ounce of flour in a sauce pan till very brown. Put 
both soup stocks together in the kettle, after all 
grease and settlings liave been removed, also the 
meat from the head cut in small dice, and the 
yolks of a dozen hard boiled eggs, and when it 
boils add the brains cut in small pieces. Put the 
lemon, cut in thin slices, in a heated tureen, with 
a gill of wine for each quart of soup; pour the 
boiling soup on them, and serve. 



Jfo. 2. — SAVB-ALL SOUP. 

Collect the scraps left from breakfast and dinner, 
for instance, a half pint of soup, a gill of gravy, a 
half pint of mashed turnip or potato, a little mac- 
aroni cooked with cheese, a sour baked apple or 
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broiTed chop or steak, etc., etc.; pnt tl>etn in the 
stock pot or Bcmp kettle with sufflcietit cold wafer, 
Bimmer for an hottr, removing any senm that rt»«^ 
then strain and set aside. Next day remove the 
grease, put the soup to cook, and when it boils, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and if it seems to need 
other seasoning add a pinch of thyme, or celery 
seed, or a teaspoonful of sugar. It is sometinuv- 
well to put half a bay leaf and two or three cloves 
in the kettle with the scraps. The flavorings and 
spices required in a mixed soup of tliis description 
depend greatly upon the nature of the scraps used. 
If they are mostly light and delicate, thyme, mace 
celery, or parsley can be added; if dark and heavy, 
eloves, bay leaf, sweet marjoram or a little Worce^ 
tershire sauoe, or walnut or other catsnp can bo 
used more appropriately. Sometimes an ounce 
each of butter and flour cooked together in a sauce- 
pan till browned, and then added to the sonp, give 
it the very thing it lacks; or it may be that the 
flour stirred with a gill of cold sweet cream is what 
is needed to make it a perfect soup. 

To select and harmonize the materials for a 
mixed soup is one of the best evidences of culinary 
kpadty; aol the cook who can do this success 
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fiillj, is qaalified to prepare a soap of the most 
complex as well as one of the simplest charactefi 
without regard to its name or olasi. 

OTITBB 90VTB, 

These all belong to the white sonp class, bat 
they occapy so anomalons a position — an oyster 
soap being simply an oyster stew with additional 
liqnid, and a thickening of flour — that they deserve 
special mention. 

TO STEW OYSTERS. — No. 1. 

Binse a quart of oysters in cold water, drain 
through a sieve. Put a piece of butter the size of 
an egg in a stew pan, and when melted add a pint 
of milk and let it come to a boil; add the oysters, 
and the moment the edges carl remove from the 
fire; season with salt and pepper. Serve with 
small crackers, or on thin slices of battered toast 

TO STEW OYSTERS. — Ifo. t. 

Pour a pint of cold water over a quart of oysters, 
stir well and drain; put the liquor in a stew pan 
greased with butter; when it boils, skim, add the 
oysters, season to taste with butter, salt and pep- 
per, and cook and serve as in Ko. L 
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In changing an oyster stew to a sonp, the thick- 
cniDg and extra liquid should be added and cooked 
before the oysters are put into it 

FOTAGBB, PUBEBS AND 00NS0MHB8. 

These are French terms used to designate differ- 
ent kinds of soups; but they are applied so ind is- 
criminately as to possess very little significance, 
even for culinary adepts; and the dividing line be- 
tween a potage, a puree, a consomme, and an or- 
dinary soup, is BO imaginary as to be indistinct to 
plain every-day people. But as a foreign or gro- 
tesque name does not detract from the quality of a 
good thing, those who prefer to call a soup a potage 
a puree or a consomme, can do so with impunity, 
and not legally infringe on the domain of any pro- 
fessional cook. 

HOW TO SGALD 0OVP. 

To scald stock or soup properly, it must be 
brought to the boiling point and thoroughly heated. 
Its liability to ferment and grow sour ia only in- 
creased bj merely re- warming it 

WHBN TO ADD FLATOBnTCk 

Vegetables when used merely to flavor eoups 
•honU te ttmmered only long enough to extract 
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their jaioes; and aromatic spices, oranjo^ and lem- 
on jnioe, and other liqnid flavoring whose subtle 
essences are driven off bj heat, shouhl be added 
barely a sufficient length of time before the sonp is 
served, for them to blend and harmonize with the 
other materials — ^in fact it is usually better to put 
them in the tureen and pour the soup over them 
just before it goes to the table. 

OBDBA OF AD0INO ySGHTABLlOS. 

Where several kinds of vegetables are used in the 
preparation of a soup, care should be taken to put 
those that require most cootdng in the kettle first; 
and, if possible, to limit the simmering of each kind 
to the time actually necessary to cook it tender. 

BBOWinR0 VBOETABLIBB, 

Breakfast bacon and ham give a peculiarly fine 
flavor to many soups, and when they are used the 
vegetables added to such soups should be browned 
in the fryings of the meat; but when neither bacon 
nor ham is used, the vegetables should be browned 
in butter, as in most cases they impart a richer 
flavor to the soup, if nicely browned in a little 
grease betore being added* 
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YBGETABLES, ETC., ADAPTED TO SOUPS. 

While neia*lv all kinds of vegetables, herbs, 
spices and cereals can be appropriately used at 
pleasure in clear, vegetable and mixed sonps, those 
specially adapted to white soups are: canlijflower, 
pot ito, white tnrnip, onion, celery, salsify, cresses, 
capers, olives, parsley, thyme, rice, macaroni, ver- 
micelli, tapioca, sago, mace, and red and white 
pepper. 

TO CLARIFY SOUPS. 

To each gallon of soiip add, while cold, the 
whites and shells of two eggs beaten with a little 
cold water, simmer for fifteen minutes, removing 
the scnm as it rises, and then strain throagh a 
flannel doth or bag. 

OASAJUEL. 

Preparations for coloring and flavoring sonpe 
can be obtained at almost any grocery by those 
who wish to use them. But caramel, which is in- 
nocent and cheap, is one of the best coloring mate- 
rials, and is easily prepared: — 

Stir half a pound of sugar and a spoonful of 
water in a saucepan over the fire till a bright 

8 
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browi), then add half a pint of water, boil a few 
minntes and strain. Caramel made in this man- 
ner will keep a considerable length of time if pat 
in an air-tight jar or bottle. 

THioKSNnra vob sottfs. 

When flour, com starch, farina or arrow root are to 
be used as thickening for soups thej should be stirred 
to a smooth paste with cold milk, cream, or butter, 
and then added to the boiling E^oup. If the flour is 
desired brown it should be cooked with butter be- 
fore it is added to the soup. 

ADDinOlTS TO BOITFB. 

Eggs cooked in a variety of ways, croutons, 
noodles, dumplings, force meat balls, aud a dozen 
other articles that are manufactured for the pur- 
pose, are used according to fancy as additions to 
soups. Some of them are cooked in the soup and 
served with it, and some are cooked separate and 
put in the tureen or the individual plates, and the 
soup poured over them. 

CBOITTOini. 

A bit of toasted or fried bread is called in 
French a crouton ; and croutonsi which are simply 
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bits of bread toasted or fried brown, are very nice 
in a Tariety of soups. The bread can be toasted iL 
the ordinary way and used dry, or it can be buttered, 
cut in dice knd toasted brown in the oven, or fried 
brown in bntter or drippings. The best way of 
serving croutons is to put a spoonful of them in 
each plate and pour the hot soup over them. 

NOODLES. 

The noodle is one of the traditional articles for 
serving in soups. It is a general favorite and is 
easily made: 

To three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of water, and 
ft pincb of salt, add flour enough to make a stiff 
dough. Work and knead fifteen or twenty minutes, 
roll to a very thin sheet, dust lightly and evenly 
with flour, and roll up compactly. Then with i 
thin sharp bladed knife cut into very thin slices 
And let dry for a couple of hours before putting in 
the soup. They will cook in five minutes. Or, 

Beat an egg very light, add flour until stiff enough 
to roll into little crumbs the size of wheat or rice 
grains, drop into boiling soup and cook a few min- 
utes. 

DUKPLINOS. 

A very delicate dumpling for soup can be made 
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of bifiouit dough, raised with either yeast or bak* 
ing powder, in this manner: roll the dough thin, 
cut into dioei roll under the hand on a floured board, 
and steam for twenty minutes; put in t\x& tureea 
and pour boiling soup over them. 

But the most delicate of dumplings are made 
of light bread crumbs, suet or marrow, egg and 
seasoning. These can be varied in seasoning to 
suit any soup. This is a good combination for a 
clear, white or delicate soup of any kind. Mix 
well, but lightly, a tablespoonful uncooked beef 
marrow and half a pint bread crumbs, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, grated lemon peel and mace; 
add one well beaten egg, roll into balls in the 
hands, and drop into the boiling soup. They 
should be served as soon as they rise to the sur- 

WOBOE HEAT BALI& 

To four parts cooked veal, and one part suet 
minqed together, add four parts bread crumbs and 
season with salt, pepper, powdered cloves and sweet 
herbs. Bind together with beaten egg, make ia- 
to small balls and fry brown. These are much 
used in mock turtle and other heavy soups. 
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SALAD AND SALAD MAKIiNG. 



PEELIMINAEY REMARKS. 



Salads arp wholesome food as well as dainty rel- 
ishea. Bat the average cook shrinks in such dis- 
may from the imaginary mysteries of their prepa- 
ration, that pickles and condiments have, to a great 
extent, taken the place they should legitimately oc- 
cupy in our dietary. 

Salads when properly made and artistically ar- 
ranged, are so grateful to the taste, and so pleasing 
to the sight, that no cultuied family can well afford 
to dispense with them; and their valae among all 
classes, as hygienic and esthetic agents, can scarce- 
ly be over-estimated. 

Cook book writers, whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject is, to say the least, limited, have disseminated 
the erroneous idea that salads are troublesome and 

(7) 
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expensivey nntil it has become firmly implanted in 
the popular mind. The tmth is, they are so easily 
made that it requires rery little thoaght or labor to 
prepare, at almost any time, a simple, satisfactory, 
refreshing salad; and they are so inexpensive— 
as in them can be atilized many odds and ends of 
food frequently permitted to go to waste — thai 
their introdaction to general use woald be a nation- 
al blessing. 

OLA8SIFI0ATIOK OF SALADS. 

Salad has a different significance to-day from 
what it once had. The original, contracted defi- 
nition of the word has broadened and expanded, 
with the advance of modern ideas, nntil salads are no 
longer restricted to *' uncooked herbs dressed with 
salt, vinegar or spices," but include a wide range 
of fruits, vegetables, fish and meats, prepared and 
dressed in a great variety of ways— in fact, nf ar'y 
everything used as food may be brought into req- 
uisition in making salads. 

But all yarieties of salads are indadod ia Are 

t— Frait Salads. 
S.^yegatable Salads. 
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8.— Fish Salads. 
4. — Meat Salads. 
5. — Mixed Salads. 

To one or the other of these classes every imag- 
inable kind and style of salad belongs, and all kinds 
and styles are governed by the same general prin- 
ciples that underlie the art of salad making. 

DIVISION OF GLASSES. 

Each class of salads may, however, be appropri 
ately divided into two kinds — simple and com 
pound salads. 

A SIMPLE SALAD coutains only a single sort of 
fruit, vegetable, fish or meat. 

A COMPOUND SALAD contaius two or more sorts of 
fruit, vegetables, fish or meat 

GLASSIFIOATION OF SALAD DRESSING. 

As a salad may consist only of one sort of fruit, 
vegetables, etc., so a dressing may be simply a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar, or a few drops of oil or 
vinegar. But as tliere are elaborate salads of va- 
rious kinds, 80 there are elaborate dressings, capa- 
ble of almost endless changes and modifications. 

There are, nevertheless, but four distinct classes 
of salad dressing, viz: 
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1. — ^Transparent Dressing. 
2. — French Dressing. 
8. — Cream Dressing. 
4. — Mayonnaise Dressing. 

THBEB IMPOBTANT BULBS. 

To excel in salad making, as in every other branch 
of cookery, a close analytical study of the subject 
is necessary; but the best success is attainable only 
by a strict observance of three very important 
rules, viz: — 

1. — The ingredients composing the salad and 
dressing must be suitably chosen. 

2. — They must be introduced into the mixture 
in a certain, specific order. 

3. — The method of mixing must be suited to the 
nature of the ingredients. 

SALAD DBESSINGS. 

A dressing, whether of salt, sugar, vinegar, or a 
combination of many things, should not be the 
prominent or main feature of a salad. It should 
be only a dressing— ran adjunct, to tone down and 
soften too sharp an acid, or too pungent a flavor; or 
to render finer and more distinctive, some peculiar 
individuality of the fruits, vegetables, eta, compos- 
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ing the salad. This is the true mission of the 
dressing. And a salad dressing, sdentificallj pre 
pared, brings out and develops the native charac- 
teristics of the varions materials used, and crowns 
with perfectness the harmonionslj compounded 
salad. 

Glass L 

tbahspabeut salad dbsssiko. 

A transparent dressing may be simpiv a clear 
syrnp made of sugar and water; or, it may be a 
mixture of fruit juice and sugar. Or, it may be 
water in which herbs, vegetables, fish or meats have 
been cooked. It may be a sweet dressing, in 
which many fruit flavors and spices are mingled; 
or, it may be acid with vinegar or lemon, or pun- 
gent with mustard and other condiments. It may 
be thin as vinegar — thick as syrup or honey — or 
stiff as jelly. It may be colorless; or, it may be 
of any color, shade or tint that suits the fancy. Its 
only imperative requirement is, a transparent clear- 
ness. A good illustration of a transparent dress- 
ing, suitable for a fruit salad composed of bananaSi 
pears, or any sweet fruit, is—* 
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TBAN8PABBNT OBANOB DBB88IKO* 

To the jaice of three oranges and one lemon, 
which Bhoald make a half pint, add foar oances of 
sugar, one gill of sherry wine, and the white and 
shell of one egg. Beat all together. Heat to boil- 
ing point. Simmer five minntes. Strain. The 
wine may be omitted from this dressing, if desired. 
And, if liked, a small portion of the grated peel of 
both orange and lemon can be added. 

JSLLIBD TBAK3PABSNT OBANGB DBBSSIKO. 

Is made by adding to the mixture before heat- 
ing it, half an ounce of gelatine soaked an hoar in 
a gill of cold water. 

TRANSPARENT TOMATO DRRSSINO. 

Thicken a pint of stewed, strained tomato, with 
a tablespoonful of arrow root mixed with cold wa- 
ter. Boil two minutes. Add an ounce of batter, 
half a teaspoonful of 8u<^ar, the same of salt, and a 
little pepper. This is very nice, either hot or cold, 
with any kind of meat salad. 

JELLIED TRANSPARENT VEQETABLB DBBS8INO. 

To one quart of boiling water slightly salted, or 
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the same quantity of fish, chicken, or real broth, 
add one inediam sized carrot, one onion, half a bay 
leaf, a root of celery, ten cloves^ twenty allspice, 
thirty pepper corns, and half a teaspoonful of 
wliite mastard seed. Simmer an hour, strain and 
let cool. To each pint of the liquor add a pint of 
vinegar, an ounce of gelatine soaked in cold water, 
and the white and shell of an egg. Heat to boil- 
ing point, simmer five minutes and strain. 

Class 2. 

FBENOH DRESSING. 

To four teaspoonfuls of vinegar add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper; mix, and pour over salad, then add olive 
oil to taste. 

FBBNOH DRESSING, WITH MUSTARD. 

To half a teaspoonful of made mustard, add ol- 
ive oil slowly, stirring constantly. When thick, 
add vinegar in like manner. And thus alternate 
until the requisite proportions of oil and vinegar 
have been added. By observing this method of 
mixing, a large bottle of oil can be made into 8 
perfectly smooth dressing — with only the half tea 
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spoonful of made mustard as a base — ^by the addi- 
tiou of a few drops of vinegar from time to time, 
as required to thin the mixture. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. The usual quantities are a tea- 
spoonful and a half of salt, and one fifth as muoL 
pepper, to each pint of oiL 

Olabb 8. 

OBEAM DBBSSEEra. 

To one pint of boiling cream, add two ounces of 
flour stirred to a smooth paste with two ounces of 
butter. Oook two minutes. Remove from the 
saucepan, and add one ounce of butter, stirring 
until cool and perfectly mixed, then season to taste 
with lemon juice, vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard, 
capers, minced onion, parsley, chopped pickle, etc. 

BOUB OBBAH DBESSIHTO. 

To one cup of sour cream add a fourth of a onp 
of vinegar or lemon juice. Season to taste with 
salt and cayenne pepper. Use on vegetable or fish 
salad. 

HOT OBEAM DBE8SINO. 

Cook together, two minutes, an ounce of flour 
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and an ounce of batter, add a pint of sweet cream 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. Use on 
boiled cabbage, cauliflower, potatoes, turnips, car- 
rots, parsnips, beets or anj vegetables. 

This dressing may be varied by adding whites 
o!' yolks of eggs, minced onions, parsley, pickles, 
capers, vinegar or lemon juice; and may be used 
warm or cold according to taste. 

HOT SLAW DBESSING. 

Heat together to boiling point in a stew pan a 
gill of vinegar and an ounce of butter. Stir in an 
egg well beaten, and add a gill of sweet cream. 
Season to taste. 

Another hot slaw dressing may be made in this 
manner: Mix together a<gill of water and a gill 
of vinegar. Thicken with half an ounce of flour. 
Cook two minutes, add an ounce of butter and 
seanon to taste. 

Glass 4. 

icatonnaise dressing. 

This is the most popular salad dressing in use, 
and is made in this manner: With a small wood- 
en spoon stir the yolk of an uncooked egg in an 
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earthen bowl, one minute. Then, con tinning the 
stirring in the same direction all the time add oliye 
oil drop by drop, nntil the mixture becomes thick 
and waxy. Thin by stirring in yinegar and lemon 
juioey in small quantities. Add oil as before; and 
so alternate the oil and vinegar until the required 
amoont of dressing is made. Season with salt, 
pepper, mustard, chopped oliyes, capers, pickles, 
anions, celery, parsley, cresses or whatever is 
Jesired, according to taste, and the requirements 
^f the salad with which the dressing is to be used. 
By simply observing care in regard to adding oil 
Mud vinegar slowly in small quantities, a large bot- 
tle can be made into dressing, and only one egg 
yolk be used as a base. Butter may always be sub- 
stituted for olive oil when desired, and can be used 
in a Mayonnaise by stirring to a cream, and grad- 
ually adding a well beaten egg. The white of an 
egg beaten stiff may be added to any cream or May- 
onnaise dressing just before it is used. In rich oil 
dressings sherry wine is frequently used in equal 
proportions with vinegar. 

ICATONNAISB DBB8SINO. No. 2. 

in a two-quart bowl — to allow room for 
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beating — one even teaspoonfhl of mustard, one tea- 
spoonfal of salt, and a teaspoonfnl and a half of 
vinegar. Add the yolk of an egg, beat all well to- 
gether, then add gradually half a pint of olive oil. 
The oil should be poured in a fine tliread-like 
stream, and the mixture all the while be beateii 
rapidly. More vinegar or lemon juice may l>o 
used if required to make it the proper consistency. 

OOOKED MAYONNAISE DBESSING. 

Add the well beaten yolks of five eggs to five 
tablespoonfnls of boiling vinegar. Cook in an 
earthen bowl, set in a pan of boiling water, until 
stiff — being careful to stir clean from the sides of 
the bowl while cooking. Remove from the tire, 
add four ounces of butter, and stir until cool and 
perfectly mixed. When quite cold season to taste 
with salt, pepper, mustard, etc., and thin with 
sweet cream to the required consistency. Oil, if 
preferred, may be used in place of cream. If tiie 
mixture when cooked is not perfectly smooth, it 
should be rubbed through a hair sieve. This is an 
excellent and con veni^t salad dressing; and when 
properly cooked will keep, without deterioration, 
for several days. 
t 
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SYDNEY smith's SALAD DRESSING. 

The hard boiled yolks of eg^s were formerly mnch 
used, and are by some people still preferred for 
making salad dressing. Perhaps the best recipe, 
when they are used, is the one popularized by be- 
in:^ reduced to rhyme by the talented and witty 
English clergyman after whom it was named. 

Two boiled potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 

Smoothnef^s and softness to the salad ^ive. 

Of mordant mustard add n si gfle spoon: 

Distrastthe condiment which bites too soon; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of ^alt; 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs. 

The poonded yellow of two hard-boiled eggt. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole; 

And, Iflfily, on the flavorod coni'ound toss 

A magic teasp:)on of anchovy sauce. 

Ob, green and glorious! A herbaceous treati 

• Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 

Back to the world heM turn his fleeting soul. 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowil 

Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

Fate can not harm me, I have dined to-daj. 
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FBUrr SALADS. 

Frnit salads in season, without doubt, take first 
rank, on account of being more delicious, whole- 
some and attractive than any other kind of salads; 
and an almost endless variety of them can be eas- 
ily made by judicious mixing and mingling of fruits 
and fruit flavors. , Bananas, oranges, lemons, 
peaches, pears, pine-apples, currants, and all kinds 
of small fruit and berries, make desirable salads^ 
served either as simple or compound salads. And 
the art of the cook is chiefly displayed in selecting 
proper materials to mix together, and in choosing 
a suitable dressing for them. 

SIMPLB FBUIT SALAD. 

Bipe currants gathered on the stem, and well 
washed, make a nice fruit salad. They can be 

(19) 
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■prinkled with sugar, or eaten without, aooording 

A better way, perhaps, to serve ourrant salad is 
to remove the fruit from the stems, sprinkle lightly 
with fine sngar, and set in a cold place an hour be- 
fore serving. 

Any fruit may be served, in a similar manner, 
as a salad. 

COMPOUND FBUrr SAIiAO 

In combining fruits in salads it is well to select 
for the purpose, such as not only harmonize in fla- 
▼or, bat also act as helps to each other. 

BASFBSKBY SAJULD 

Mix in equal proportions raspberries and cor- 
rants, by placing in a glass or porcelain bowl, a 
layer of currants sprinkled with sugar, then a layer 
of raspberries sprinkled with sugar, and thus alter- 
nating until all the fruit is added. Set m a cold 
plaoe an hoir before using. Raspberries and our 
rants make a very harmonious mixture. The rasp- 
benries give a fine fiavor, and the currants add piq- 
uanoy and character to the dish. 

OBiJraS SALAD. 

Pm in Hm salad bowl in alternate layets, the dr 
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flired qnantity of oranges and bananas, carefully 
sliced. Pour over them a transparent dressing. 
Cover closely and set in a cold place two or three 
hours. In fi similar manner fruit salads may be 
prepared indefinitely, and by the omission or addi- 
tion of different fruits, a great variety of combina- 
tions can be made with excellent results. A va- 
riety of transparent dressings can also be made, sim- 
ilar tc transparent orange dressing, and adapted to 
different testes and different salads, by a harmoni- 
ous combination of different fruit juices. But 
whenever fruits or fruit juices are mixed in a salad, 
it is very essential that the mixture should stand 
in a cool place, for at least an hour before being 
used, so that each distinctive flavor may be com- 
bined and lost, in a rich commingling of the whole. 

FSUIT SALAD IN JELLY. 

Prepare a jellied transparent orange dressing, or 
a jellied transparent dressing of the kind desired. 
Fill a mold of the proper size and form, to the 
depth of one fourth of an inch, with it Put the 
mold on ice until the jelly is firmly set, then ar- 
TKnse a layer of fruit upon it, so as to produce a 
prettj effect when turned from the mold. Do not 
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let the fruit touch the sides of the mold. Fill with 
jelly, just beginning to thicken, all the interstices 
between the pieces of fruit and between the fruit 
and the sides of the mold. Put on ice, or in a cold 
place, till firmly set; then add another layer of fruit, 
again filling in with jelly and putting in a cold 
place; and so repeat until the mold is filled. It 
should then stand on ice for several hours, and just 
before serving should be placed for an instant in 
hot water, — or the mold should be wrapped in a 

» 

towel wrung from hot water, and the salad be 
turned out upon a shallow dish. 

In this, and in a similar way very beautiful ef« 
fects can be produced in preparing fruits for salads 
and desserts. 

Olass S. 

VBGXTABLB SALADS. 

The same general principles that govern the 
preparation of fruit salads, are applicable in the 
preparation of vegetable salads. 

Lettuce, cabbage, cucumbers, tomatoes, cresses, 
nasturtiums, dandelions, onions, radishes, etc, are 
all served raw, and frequently alone as salads, and 
are preferred by many people, without the addi- 
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tion of salt, sugar, vinegar or condiments of any 
kind. 

Asparagus, beans, peas, cauliflower, sals' fj, 
carrots, turnips, and in fact every known vegetable, 
may when cooked, be served alone in salads, if de- 
sired; and all vegetables may be combined and 
mixed, more or less, according to taste or fancy, 
in compound salads. Onion is, however, the most 
miscellaneous and universal aid, or adjunct, in the 
formation of vegetable saladb, and is appropriately 
called into service in combination with cucumbers, 
tomatoes, lettuce, potatoes, and a number of other 
vegetables. 

LBTTUOE SALAD. 

Lettuce is a popular favorite among vegetable 
salads, and is served, dressed and undressed, in an 
almost endless variety of ways. Lettuce is one of 
the most delicate of vegetables in both flavor and 
texture, and rough Handling deteriorates, and to a 
great extent, spoils it After being carefully rinsed 
and drained it should remain on ice, or in a cool 
place, until wanted for use; and is best, served 
with the leaves unbroken. The dressing for let- 
tnoe may be very simple, or it may oonaiBt of 
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many things mixed and mingled together; but it 
should invariably be added at table. Some people 
like lettace dressed with 8ns:ar and vinegar. Oth- 
ers prefer it dressed with sugar and cream. Bat 
the most approved dressing for lettuce is French 
dressing, with or without mustard, according to 
taste. Creases, onions and radishes make a pretty 
garnish for a dish of lettuce; and either one of 
them may be mixed with the lettuce when dressed; 
or they may all be served together, forming a com- 
pound salad. 

OABBAOB SALAD. 

Cabbage comes next in popularity to lettuce as 
a salad, on account of its crisp sweetness, and its 
ability to stand exposure and rough treatment 
without material detriment. By a great many it 
is preferred to any other salad. Oabbage, when at 
its best estate, makes a delicious salad — dressed 
either simply or lavishly. Perhaps as a dressing for 
it, a cooked Mayonnaise, or a cream dressing is, on 
all accounts, most appropriate — either of which 
can be varied to a considerable extent, to meet the 
special requirements of the salad. The addition 
of a small quantity ot sugar to a dressing for cab* 
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bagemay be an improvement, in supplying a sac- 
charine need; but mustard should always be omit- 
ted, as cabbage posses^ies thnt flavor, or family trait, 
in a suflScient degree. Celery appears to be about 
the only vegetable that makes a perfectly barmo- 
iiious combination with cabbage. 

POTATO SALAD. 



popular. It should be served with cooked Mayon- 
naise dressing, to which has been added finely 
minced onion and parsley, in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful of each to a pint of dressing. The 
dressing for potato salad forms an exception to the 
general rule applicable to salad dressing, and 
should have a predominating flavor, for the reason 
that cold boiled potatoes have no especial flavor 
that can be developed, or which it is desirable to 
preserve; and a piquant flavor, like that of onions 
or cresses, added to the dressing, renders ihe salad 
much more delicious. 

Potatoes for salad should be boiled until perfect- 
ly tender, but not until they break and fall to 
pieeok When cold they should be sliced very 
thiBi and pat with the dressing in alternate layers, 



Potato salad is very appetizing, and deservedly :; 



i 
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in the Balad bowl. In the preparation of potato 
salad, as in most dishes of the class, stirring is ob- 
jectionable, and should be avoided. 

A cream dressing may be used for potato aal- 
ad, in place of a cooked Mayonnaise, if preferred; 
bnt French dressing, although much used, is inap- 
propriate, on account of the potato absorbing the 
vinegar; and because the potato is a great absorb- 
ent, the dressing used should be comparatively 
thin, and a greater quantity should be provided 
than for lettuce or cabbage salad. Potatoes maj 
be mixed with cooked vegetables of any and every 
sort, in a compound salad. 

BEST SALAD. 

Beets, well boiled and sliced, may be served with 
simple cream dressing, with or without vinegar, 
either warm or cold, and constitute an acceptable 
dish, — whether it be termed a vegetable or a salad. 
Mixed with an equal portion of potato, and served 
with cream dressing they make a very inviting and 
appetizing salad. Beets, like potatoes, may be 
mixed with all sorts oi vegetables, into compound 
salads. 
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TOMATO SALAD. 

Slice perfectly ripe tomatoes. Arrange taste- 
fully on a dish. Place on ice or in a cold place. 
Serve with a cream, French, or Mayonnaise dress- 
ing, 

0HEBSB SALAD. 

Sprinkle grated cheese plentifully over lettuce 
and serve with either French, or cooked Mavou^ 
naise dressing. 

OKION SALADW 

Mash together equal quantities of boiled onion 
and potato. Season with salt and pepper Add 
a small piece of butter or a little sweet cream. 
Serve warm. 

Another nice onion salad may be made by mix 
ing together in the same way equal quantities of 
boiled onion, boiled potato and stewed tomata 

MELON SALAD. 

Oantalenps and melons of various kinds, when 
dressed with salt, pepper and sugar, can appropri- 
ately be classed among salads. They should al- 
ways be served as cold as possible. 
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Glass 8. 

fish salads. 

Oysters, scallops, shrimps, salmon, and all kinds 
»f fish may be made into saiad either with or with- 
out the admixture or accompaniment of vegeta- 
bles. It is very important in fish, as in other 
classes of salads, to use such dressing as suitably 
belongs to the peculiar kind of fish to be served in 
aalad. If the fish be of a delicate flavor, trout, for 
instance, a mild unobtrusive dressing will best 
serve the purpose of making the dish most accept- 
able to the appetite. But if, on the other hand, it 
is high flavored, like lobster, or ealmon, a majority 
of tastes would prefer a dressing that modified or 
toned down the excessive sapidity of the fish. 
Every variety of dressing is brought into use in 
the multiplicity of saiads prepared from fish, and 
are varied to suit tastes and circumstances. The 
dressings for many rish and meat salads, are better 
made with anchovy or tarragon vinegar; and 
minced onion, or onion juice, may be appropriately 
added to many dressings. 
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OYSTER SALAD. 

Raw oysters dressed with salt, pepper, yine^ar, 
oil, etc., constitute an oyster salad with which most 
people are familiar. Oysters mingled with an 
(M|ual proportion of finely cut celery, and served 
with a Mayonnaise dressing, gives another variety. 

OTSTBB MATONNAIBB. 

TIlis is another variety of oyster salad, and is 
made by selecting medium-sized oysters, heating 
them to boiling point in their own liquor, drain- 
ing well, and when cold, dressing with Mayonnaise 
highly seasoned with salt, pepper and mustard, and 
sprinkling finely cut celery over the top of the 
salad. 

A French or cream dressing may, if preferred, 
be used in place of the Mayonnaise. But it should 
always be borne in mind in preparing oyster sal- 
ads, that oysters possess a flavor which should be 
preserved and developed, not disguised or obscured 
by a too pungent dressing. 

SHBIKP SALAIX 

A very ornamental salad can be made of shrimps 
in various ways. One nice method of making 
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shrimp salad is to pot several cooked shrimiNI III 
shallow lettuce cups, formed by placing together 
two or more of the cup-shaped leaves of head let- 
tuce. When thus served, French dressing, or any 
suitable dressing, may be added at table. If the 
shrimps have been canned, they should be well 
rinsed in cold water, and after being drained, be 
Boaked for at least an hour in vinegar and sweet 
oil, in the proportion of one part oil to three parts 
vinegar. AH surplus oil and vinegar should be 
drained from them before they are served on the 
lettuce. Shrimps, lobster, or any cooked fish, may 
be minced or cut in small pieces, mixed with a 
dressing and placed in cups of lettuce leaves. 

These cups can be tastefully arranged in the sal- 
ad bowl with pieces of ice— a folded napkin hav- 
ing been first placed in the bottom of the bowl, 
and covered with lettuce leaves, to absorb the drip- 
pings from the ice. 

SALMON SALAD. 

Salmon makes a specially nice salad when mixed 
with cabbage and served with a cream dressing. 
Pick the cooked salmon into small pieces free from 
skin or bone, and have the cabbage white, crisp 
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and finely shaved. Sprinkle a layer of cabbage in 
the bowl, cover it with bite of salmon, add another 
layer of cabbage, then a layer of Balmon, and thus 
alternate till the desired quantity is obtained. 
Ponr over it a cold cream dressing, and garnish, 
by sprinkling lightly over the surface some fine, 
white shavings of cabbage. Oream dressing may 
be used for all kinds of fish salad, but it is partic- 
nlarly appropriate for salmon and lobster, as in 
each it softens and improves the flavor. 

8ASDIKB SALAD. 

Sardines with the skin unbroken, molded after 
the manner of fruit salads — in a transparent jellied 
dressing, make a very appetizing and ornamental 
salad. Sardine salad, and all molded salads, should 
be placed on ice several hours before using. 

EEL 8AULD. 

Boil medinm sized eels in water seasoned with 
salty pepper, onion, cloves, bay leaf and vinegar. 
When cooked, slip out the bones, cnt in pieces 
about two inches in length, and arrange tastefully 
in a mold with slices of hard boiled egg and sprigs 
of curled parsley. Cover with a transparent jellied 
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dressing made of the liqnor in which the eels were 
boiled, and let stand in a cold place till firm. Ser^e 
in the same manner as sardine salad. 

nSH-BOB SALAD. 

Boil shad, herring, or any fish-roe, cnt in thin 
slices, and put in a salad bowl in alternate layers 
with sliced ripe tomatoes. Garnish with lettuce, 
and serve with either French o^ transparent tomato 
dressing, or with both, mixed in equal propor- 
tions. 

LOBSTEB 8AIJLD. 

There is, perhaps, no salad about the serving of 
which there is a greater diversity of opinion than 
that of lobster. Many like it verv daintily dressed 
— others prefer it seasoned with a French dressing 
— while others again wish it seasoned with a 
French dressing, and then served with a rich May- 
onnaise. It is therefore generally best to serve 
lobster, whether fresh or canned, in lettuce cups, 
or on a bed of lettuce, accompanied with Mayon- 
naise dressing, so that each particular taste may be 
•nited. 



u 
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kbat balada. 

Game, poultry, and meats are seldom ased as 
salads, unmixed with vegetables. And when so 
used can more appropriately be classed with spiced 
meats, deviled dainties, etc. A dish of salad can 
however, be made from any kind of cold game, 
poultry or meat, cat into dice-shaped pieces and 
dressed, according to taste, with French, cream, or 
Mayonnaise dressing. Or, it may be molded into 
ornamental form, with a transparent jellied dress- 
ing. One of the best illustrations of salads of this 
class is— 

OmOKICN AND TOKGUB SALAD. 

Prepare the white meat of cold boiled or roast 
chicken, and cold boiled tongue, in equal quanti- 
ties, in the form of dice. Make a rich transparent 
dressing of chicken broth or stock, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and flavored with tarragon vine- 
gar or sherry wine. Mold the same as fruit or fish 
salad, arranging the light and dark meats so as to 
produce a pretty effect when turned from the 

Biold. 

S 
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Pkrepare oold roast or ttewed beef by catting in 
dice free t'rom akin, and tough or hard pieces. 
Dress with French dressing and let stand an hour. 
Garnish with hard boiled eggs, lettaoe or cnrled 
parsley. 

Any meat may be served in this way, and if 
likedy tomato may be used instead of French dreas- 
ing. 

Glam 8. 

MIXSD flALAn. 

This class of salads comprehends a wide range 
of materials, and everything that is used in salad 
making may form a part of some variety of mixed 
salads. The most popular, perhaps, of all salads is 
included in this class, via. 

CUIOJUU BATtllK 

Select a full grown chicken, and cook by simmer* 
*ing very gently in beef stock or water alightly 
salted, until perfectly tender. The addition ot a 
quarter of a pound of salt pork, if of good quality, 
improve die flavor. Let the fowl cool in tba 
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liqnor in which it boiled, and when perfectly cold 
remove the skin, and (separate the flesh from the 
bones. Eeject whatever is tough or sinewj. Out 
the reserved portions of flesh into dice a quarter of 
an inch in length, and mix thoroughly in an earth- 
en bowl, with white crisp celery cut in similar 
pieces, in the proportion of two measures of chick- 
en to one measure of celery. Add cooked or un« 
cooked Mayonnaise dressing, with which chopped 
pickle, minced olives, or capers have been mingled. 
Stir the salad with forks, or with spoon and fork, 
put in the salad bowl, smooth the surface, spread 
dressing over it, and garnish with celery and curled 
parsley. 

If celery can not be obtained, nice crisp head let- 
tuce or cabbage, properly prepared, and flavored 
with celery seed, can be used as a substitute in mak- 
ing chicken salad. 

HEBBnffO SAItASi. 

A very popular German salad is made in this 
manner: Soak a dozen pickled Holland herring 
over night, drain, remove the skin and bones, and 
chop flue. Add a pint of cooked potatoes, half 
a pint of cooked beets, half a pint of raw apples, 
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and six hai*d boiled eggs chopped in a Bimilar man- 
ner, and a gill each of minced onions and capers. 
Use French dressing. Mix well together. Fill 
little dishes with the mixtare, and trim the tops 
with parsley, slices of boiled egg, beets, etc. 

In selecting materials for a mixed salad it is besi, 
as a general rule, to confine them to one distinct 
class. Bat as some people are willing to tolerate 
incongruous mixtures for the sake of producing 
marvelous and startling effects, an illustration of 
an inharmonious salad of this description may be 
found in Prof. Blot's felicitous recipe for 

''a salad maobdoinb. 

This salad ought to be called ' compound salad,' 
as it is made of a little of everything that can be 
served in salad, that is, fish, meat, green and dry 
vegetables, etc. When the whole is mixed, you add 
chopped parsley, sweet oil, vinegar, salt and pep- 
per. You move till your arms are sore, and you 
have a salad Macedoine. Every one has a right to 
try it» 

OOKOLXTDIHO OBSBRVATIONa. 

Salads, with rare exceptions, should be served 
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erisp and oool. Olass, ehina or earthen bowls 
should be used for mixing, and nickel or silver- 
plated knives for cutting and preparing the mate- 
rials of which thej are composed. Much care 
should be observed to avoid unnecessary handling 
of the ingredients, and they should not be per- 
mitted to come in contact with rude vessels and 
crude implements. 

Fruit salads are especially acceptable at break- 
fast. The heavier salads are more appropriately 
served at lunches and suppers, where they form a 
principal part of the repast. A rich naiad com- 
posed of poultry, fish or meat seems out of place 
at dinner, where a simple fruit or vegetable salad 
would be acceptable as a dainty relish. 

All kinds of pickles, olives, capers, hard boiled 
eggs, and every variety of fruits and vegetables 
may be used in garnishing salads. But in every 
case the garnishing materials should be so chosen 
that they may be suitably mixed and eaten with 
the salad. Meat or wine jellies of various shades 
may be cut in fancy forms, and used in decorating 
salads; and combined with celery, lettucey parsley, 
or fruits produce a pleasing effect. 
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VEGETABLES AND VB6BTABIE COOKING. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Market gardening is becoming so important an 
industry that the production of vegetables is rapidly 
on the increase. Many different kinds are already in 
genera; cultivation, others are being introduced to 
popular notice, and nearly all of them when cooked 
according to the best methods, are highly relished by 
a majority of people* 

The cooking of vegetables is, however, so imper- 
fectly understood, that instead of an attractive variety 
of them being served regularly at the average dinner 
table, it is not infrequently the case that the vegetable 
family is represented there, day after day, by the potato 
alone — and that always dressed in the same unvarying 
style. 

The general rules applicable to the cooking of meats, 
etc., are also applicable to the cooking of vegetables, 
and they can only be cooked according to the seven 
primary ipethods, namely : Roasting, Baking, Boiling, 
Steaming, Stewing, Frying and Broiling; but the meth- 
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odf of leaionmg, combining and serving may be varied 
■o ai to produce an almost limitless number of dishes 
with distinctive names. 

A difference of opinion exists in regard to the tem- 
perature of the water in which different vegetables 
should be put to cook ; but a safe general rule to 
follow, until the question is settled beyond all contro- 
versy, is : — To put all fresh or green vegetables in 
slightly salted boiling water, and let them cook gently 
until tender ; — and to put all dried, leguminous vegeta- 
bles, such as beans, peas, etc., in cold water, and after 
it reaches the boiling point, allow them to simmer 
gently until done. 

Dried vegetables should be well soaked in cold water 
before they are cooked, and most green vegetables are 
improved by being subjected to the same process, — 
especially is this the case with potatoes, turnips, pars- 
nips, salsify, etc., all of which become discolored, 
when pared or scraped, unless immediately laid in cold 
water. 

For the sake of preserving them in handsome shape 
vegetables are often served under-done ; but are more 
frequently sent to table an over-cooked, insipid mess. 
In either case they are unpalatable, indigestible and 
innutritions. They should always be cooked thorough- 
ly, but never so much as to render them mushy, or 
cause them to tumble to pieces. 

The length of time required for cooking any variety 
of vegetable depends greatly on its maturity or age, and 
varies considerably at different seasons. The time in 
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which various vegetables will cook is approximated in 
the table here given ; but the true, and only safe, rule 
is to test them occasionally during the process of 
cooking. 

TDiaTABLI. 

Giving the approximate length of time required tor 
cooking different vegetables : 

30 Minutes. — Asparagus, com, macaroni, mush- 
rooms, peas, boiled potatoes, tomatoes, lettuce. 

45 Minutes. — Young beets, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, baked potatoes, rice. 

One Hour. — Artichokes, new cabbage, string beans, 
brussels sprouts, cauliflower, greens, salsify, new onions, 
winter squash. 

Two Hours. — Winter cabbage, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips and onions. 

Three to Five Hours. — Old beets. 

Five to Eight Hours. — Dried beam, dried peas, 
hominy, etc. 

The flavor of vegetables can be very perfectly devel- 
oped by the addition of suitable condiments, at the 
proper stage of their preparation for the table, and ' 
may, by judicious seasoning be modified to suit every 
taste. 

Melted butter, drawn butter, clear sauce, white 
sauce, brown sauce, tomato sauce, and several salad 
dressings are appropriate for serving with different veg- 
etables, or with the same vegetable prepared in differ- 
ent ways, and sugar, lemon juice, vinegar, salt, pepper 
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and numerous other spices are suitable seasonings to 
many of them. 

It is, however, impossible to give a specific recipe, 
of any practical value, in regard to the proper quantity 
of seasoning or dressing to be used with different veg- 
etablesy as some people like very little and others a 
great deal, consequently the matter must in a gieat 
measure, be left to individual judgment. 

DBAWir BumnL 

Cook together one oance of flour and two ounces of 
butter — or about two measures of flour to one measure 
of butter — stirring meanwhile, until well mixed, add 
one pint of water or broth, boil until the flour is per- 
fectly cooked and the sauce smooth, which will be in 
from two to five minutes, then season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 

ODUlABBAnCB. 

Cut meat, or meat and bone in small pieces, cover 
with cold water, add a little salt, simmer three or four I 

hours, strain, and remove the grease. '] 

WBITB BAUOB. I 

Cook together one ounce of flour and twp ounces oi 
butter, add one pint of sweet cream or milk, simmer 
gently five minutes, and season to taste with salt and 
pepper. When desired acid, add lemon juice or vin- 
egar just before serving. I 
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BBOWN BAUGB. 

Cook tOjgether one ounce of flour and two ounces of 
butter, stirring constantly, until a dark brown, add a 
pint of cold water or broth, cook, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper By browning meat and making 
it into broth, a rich coloring can be obtained for brown 
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Stew a quart of tomatoes in a pint of any simple 
broth, or in their own juice, until very soft, rub through 
a sieve, and season to taste with salt and red pepper. 
If too add, add a quarter of a teaspooonful of sugar. 

WBMHOEL SALAD DRB8SING. 

To a half teaspoonful of made mustard add olive 
oil, stirring constantly until thick ; then thin by adding 
vinegar in like manner ; and thus alternate until the 
required quantity is obtained, when season to taste 
with salt and pepper. A French dressing, without 
mustard, is made by mixing together four teaspoonfuls 
of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, and when used, adding 
oUtc oil. 

QBMJLM DSSSSmO. 

Cook together, tvo minutes, an ounce each of flour 
and butter, add a pint of sweet cream, and season 
with salt and pepper. 
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OOOKBD MATONHAIBB DBB8SINO. 

I 

To each table spoonful of boiling vinegar used, 
add the well beaten yolk of an egg, and cook in a bowl 
set in a pan of boiling water, till stiflf. Remove from 
the fire, add an ounce of butter, and stir until cool and 
perfectly stiff. After it becomes cold season with salt, 
pepper and mustard, and thin to the required consis- 
tency with sweet cream. 



VEGETABLES. 

▲BmCHOKB BAIiAD. 

There are two kinds of artichokes — ^the Jerusalem 
and the Globe — both of which are occasionally served 
as salads. The former is a tuber, similar in appear- 
ance to a potato, and the latter a plant resembling a 
thistle, with a large scaly head, the under part only of 
which is edible. When eaten raw they are dressed 
according to taste, with melted butter oi oil, and salt, 
pepper, mustard, vinegar, etc 

BOIUn> ABTIGHOKBIb 

Wash and scrape Jerusalem artichokes, boil till ten- 
der, drain, and serve with drawn butter or white sauce, 
or mash fine and season with salt and pepper. 

9 
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■QALLOPBD ABTIOHO] 



Boil and mash Jerusalem artichokes, season with 
salt and pepper, put in shells, or in a baking dish, 
sprinkle with bread crumbs, moisten with butter, and 
brown in the oven. 
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Boil Globe artichokes, remove the chokes, divide the 
bottoms in pieces the size desired, dip in beaten egg 
and ciumbSt and fry in butter or drippings. 
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Wash, tie in small bundles, cook till tender and 
serve on toast, with melted butter, or white sauce. 



ABPARAOPB FMJJL 

Wash, cut in small pieces, simmer till tender in just 
enough of water to cover, thicken slightly with flour 
and butter stirred together, add a little sweet cream, 
and season with salt and pepper. 

AlPABAGUB BOUS. 

Cut eold boiled asparagus very fine, mix with beaten 
egg in a sauce pan, thicken with a little flour and milk 
stirred together, season with salt and pepper, pour hot 
into rolls from which the crumb has been removed 
and serve; or pour on toast and serve. 
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AMPASLAQU& PUDDIKO. 

Mix together half a pint of asparagus peas, four 
eggs, a table spoonful of finely minced ham, an ounce 
of butter, two table spoonfuls of flour, and milk sufil- 
cient to make a thick batter. Pour into a buttered 
pudding mould, steam two hours, and serve with drawn 
butter. 

BOfTiWD BHBTB. 

Wash, boil till tender, rub off the skin, slice and sea- 
son with salt, pepper and melted butter. 



Wash, paiix>il, rub off the skin, cut in slices, put in 
a stew pan, cover with milk, add a lump of butter 
rolled in flour, simmer till tender, and season with salt 
and pepper. 



Bake in a moderate oven till tender, rub off the 
skins, baste with melted butter and lemon juice, put in 
the ovtD a few minutes, and serve hot 
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Mix equal quantities of boiled sliced beet and boiled 
sliced potato, and serve with cream dressing; or mix 
with onions, celery, endive and other vegetables, and 
serve with a French dressing. 
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Remove the strings, put the beans in a small quan- 
tity of water — ^just enough to cover them — simmer 
gently till tender, drain, and serve with melted butter, 
or iwhite sauce. Or break in small pieces, cook in a 
small quantity of water, let the water evaporate as the 
beans become sufficiently cooked, then add sweet 
cream, and season with salt and pepper. 

Put the beans in just sufficient water to cover them, 
stew gently till tender, add a little sweet cream, and 
season with salt and pepper ; or omit the cream, and 
season with salt, pepper and butter. 



Soak, put to cook in a liberal supply of cold water, 
which must be poured off as soon as it boils and 
enough of cold water to barely cover the beans be 
added, salt lightly, cook gently until very tender,, but 
not falling to pieces, and season with salt, pepper and 
butter; or serve with white, or brown sauce. 

BuAKBD BBLA2I& 

Put a piece of salt pork and a little molasses in a 
bean pot, or a deep stone jar, and fill to within three 
inches of the top with beans that have been boiled 
until the skins will crack when exposed to cold air. 
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and pour in enough of the water in which they were 
cooked to cover them. Place the lid on the jar. set it 
in the oven and bake from 6 to 12 hours — adding water 
occasionally, if needed. The quantity of pork and 
molasses can be varied to suit the taste, but the usual 
proportions are a pound of pork and two table spoon > 
fulB of molasses to a gallon of beans. The beans may 
be enriched with a small piece of butter instead of 
pork, or by adding a cup of sweet cream an hour be - 
fore they finish baking. 

■OBBOOUI OB KAUL 

Cook and serve the same as cabbage. 

BBUBSBL8 SPROUTS. 

Boil till tender, drain, put in a sauce pan with a little 
melted butter, season with salt and pepper, simmer a 
few minutes, and serve on buttered toast; or serve plain. 

BBOOOU. 

Broooli bears such a close resemblance to cauli- 
flower duit it can scarcely be distinguished from it. 
Cook and serve in the same manner. 

OAUUFLOWSB. 

Washy trim, boil gently until tender, drain carefully, 
pat in a vegetable dish and dress with drawn butter, 
er white sauce. The white sauce may be flavored with 
Pftmcsan cheese, if if^f^ , 



YBeBfABUEl. 
BCHLSD OABBAOl 



Trim, wash and divide each head into quarters or 
eights boil till tender, drain, press out the water, and 
serve with white sauce or drawn butter. 



STJflWJBD CABBAQ] 



Slice or chop the cabbage, stew until tender, but not 
soft, drain, add a little sweet cream or milk, siipmer 
ten minutes, and season with salt and pepper. 



00LD8LAW. 



Slice crisp, firm cabbage very fine, dress with sugar, 
salt and vinegar ; or serve with a French, or cooked 
mayonnaise dressing. 

HOTBLAW. 

Slice or chop cabbage fine, stew till tender, season 
with salty pepper and butter, add a little vinegar and 
serve. 

80T7B KBOOT. 

Stew in its own liquor till tender, or fry antU slightly 
brown, in fryings from bacon, or salt pork. 

HATTMn OABBAOa. 

Chop boiled cabbage fine, add milk and beaten egg, 
season with salt and pepper, put in a buttered baking 
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dish, cover with seasoned bread crumbs and bake 
brown. Cold boiled cabbage can be used in this way 
advantageouslj. 

KOL-CANNON. 

Chop boiled cabbage fine, add an equal quantity of 
mashed potato, moisten with milk, season with salt 
and pepper^ mix together thoroughly, and serve hot 



RIBWXD OBUBBY. 

Cut in inch pieces, simmer until tender in a little 
water, add sweet cream, season to taste, and serve ; or 
pour over slices of toasted bread and serve hot 



Wash, scrape, boil till tender, drain, season with but- 
ter, salt and pepper ; or slice, and serve with white 
sattcc 



SnVWXD GABBOnii 



Parboil, drain, slice, put in a stew pan with a little 
broth or milk, simmer till tender, season with salt, 
pepper and chopped parsley. 



WaSMD GABBOim. 



PaxboQy slice, fry in butter till brown on both sides^ 
season with tftlt, pepper and chopped partlej. Oi 



boil till tender, mash, season to taste^ makt into caktt 
and fiy brown. 

•▲yOBT OABBOTB. 

Put in a stew pan three ounces of butter, a table- 
spoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, half 
a tables poonful of minced onion, a grating of nutmeg, 
and salt and pepper to taste, add a quart of sliced car- 
rots, cook gently-shaking the stew pan frequently — 
until the contents are a light brown color, then add a 
pint of broth, cover closely, and simmer until reiy 
tender. 

BOILBDOOBll. 

Husk, boil till tender, and serve on the cob ; or 
cut the corn from the cob, season with salt, pepper and 
butter, and serve in a heated dish. 

8TJflWflI> OOBH. 

Cut the com from the cob, scrape off the pulp and 
eyes, put in a stew pan with a half pint of water to 
each pint of corn, cover closely, stew gently till thor- 
oughly cooked-r-stirring occasionly to prevent the com 
sticking to the pan and burning — season to taste with 
salt and pepper, add a little cream or butter, and 
•errc 
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Split each xow of kernels through the middle while 
on the cob, shave off the com in thin slices, and scrape 
out the pulp and eyes. To the com from each dozen 
ears add the white of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth 
and three tablespoonfuls of flour, season with salt and 
pepper, and fry in spoonfuls in hot fat on a griddle, or 
in a spider. 

OOJm FBITTBB8. 

Beat together till smooth and light, one teacupful of 
sifted flour, one egg yolk, and half a teacupful of milk, 
stir in gradually half a teacupful of milk, and two tea- 
cupfuls of com prepared as for oysters, add the white 
of an egg beaten to a froth, season to taste with salt, 
and fry in hot fat 

OOBH FUDDDfOk 

To a quart of com prepared as for oysters, add a 
quart of milk, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salt and a 
little pepper. Mix well together, pour into a buttered 
dish, and bake. 



The various cresses are usually eaten raw, and 
dressed according to individual taste. Mixed with let- 
tuce and other salad plants they give them an agree- 
ble pungency. 
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BATAIX 

Pare the cucumbers, lay on ice or in cold water half 
an hour, slice thin, and dress with salt, pepper and 
vinegar. Cucumbers lose their crispness by soaking 
in vinegar, and should be served as soon as dressed. 
Their flavor is improved for most tastes by the addition 
of a few slices of onion. 

8THWBD CU0UMBBB8. 

Pare, split in pieces lengthwise, scrape out the seeds, 
boil five minutes, drain, cover with water, simmer un- 
til tender, thicken with flour and butter, and season 
with salt and pepper. A few slices of onion can be 
added if liked. 

FBIBD 0U0UMBBB8. 

Pare, cut in slices of equal thickness, wipe dry, roll 
m flour, fry brown in hot fat, season with salt and 
pepper. 

BTUFFBD CUCUliBBBS. 

Cut off one end of each cucumber, scoop out the 
seeds, fill with a mixture of seasoned bread crumbs, 
egg yolk, minced onion and parsley, replace the ends, 
lay the cucumbers on thin slices of bacon in a drip- 
ping pan, pour in a little water, dust with salt, pepper 
and flour, bake in a quick oven, and serve with brown 
sauce. 



OOOXSBT MAHUAL. 



Cat in slices half an inch in thickness, lay in salted 
water an hour, wipe each slice dry, dip in flour or fine 
com meal, season with pepper and fry brown in a little 
hot fat, or dip in beaten egg, then in fine crumbs, 
and by in hot laid. 



Pare, cut in pieces, boil until tender, drain, mash, 
season with salt and pepper, put in a baking dish cover 
with bread crumbs moistened with butter, and bake in 
a hot OTtn. 



Endive is generally served raw as an ornamental 
addition to salads, but may be stewed in cream, brow n 
gravy or butter, seasoned very lightly, and served hot. 



Lettuce is usually senred raw as a salad, and is 
dressed according to taste, with salt, sugar and vine 
gar, or with French dressing. It is excellent cooked 
and served as greens, or as endive. 



>.>^. 



Brussels sprouts, cabbage sprouts, coUards, borecole, , 
endive, spinach, dandelions, young beets, mustard, let- ^ 

tuce, narrow dock, com salad, purslanes, nettles and a ^ 




ral 
thorou,s*i 



^rrlfnir -d^shs anf 

w -^ - 





(See Boiecole.) 



Put in a stew pan with a lamp of r. 
pepper to taste, and a tahlespoo— '^1 :jf 
each pint of mushiocHns, corcr oostly. 
der, thicken with a teaspocxifbl q| 
•weet aream, and serve 



Lay in a baking dish, sprinkle viA 
salt and pepper, and bake in a q^j^ 
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BBOHJBD MUSHBOOMS. 

Place in a wire gridiron, broil over a clear fire, lay on 
a hot dish, and season with salt, pepper, butter and 
lemon juice. 

MACABONL 

Macaroni is composed of wheat flour and water, and 
is simply paste or dough pressed into shape and dried ; 
but it occupies the anomalous position of being gene- 
rally classed among vegetables. It is easily prepared 
for the table, makes a palatable, nutritious and inex- 
pensive dish, and should be more generally used. 

BOELBID MAOABONL 

Break in pieces two or three inches in length, boil till 
tender enough to be easily mashed with the fingers, 
drain in a colander and serve with drawn butter, or 
with white, brown, tomato, or any other sauce. 

BAEBD MAOABONL 

Boil, drain, put in a shallow baking dish, season to 
taste with salt and pepper, add a little sweet cream or 
milk, and a lump of butter, cover thickly with grated 
cheese, sprinkle with seasoned bread crumbs, and bake 
in a quick oven till nicely browned. 

STBWBD MAOABONL 

Boil, drain, stew in cream, milk or broth, season to 
taste, and serve ; or serve with any kind of sauce. 



MACABONI FUDDDfO. 

Mince together equal portions of boiled chicken and 
boiled ham, add beaten egg, sweet cream and grated 
cheese, season with salt and pepper, mix with boiled 
macaroni, put into a buttered pudding mold, cover 
closely and simmer in boiling water about an hour; 
or put in a baking dish and bake in the oven. Serve 
with any sauce liked. 

anSWBD OKRA. 

Wash and slice the pods, simmer in a little water or 
broth till tender, and season with salt, pepper and 
butt«r. 

BOILBD 0NION& 

Peel, boil till tender, drain, season with salt, peppei 
and butter. 

STBWBO OinONS. 

Peel, boil half an hour, drain, cover with inilk, stew 
until tender, drain, mash or chop, add a little cream, 
stir until thoroughly heated, season with salt and pep- 
per and serve. Or when cooked tender and drained 
dress and serve whole. 

BAKBP OHIOMBl 

Peel, boil till tender, roll each onion in tissue pap*', 
bake an hour in a moderate oven, remove the pap'sr, 
brown the onions, and serve with drawn butter. 



OOOKKBT XAHUAI*. 
■CXniiOPSD ONIONS. 



Peel, boil till tender, drain, divide each onion into 
several pieces, place in a baking dish with alternate 
layers of seasoned bread crumbs, moisten with milk 
and bake a nice brown. 



GLAZBD ONIONS. 



Peel, slice, put in a baking dish, moisten with brown 
sauce, or any well seasoned broth, and brown in the 
oven. 



SARATOGA ONIONS. 



Peel, slice thin, drop in smoking hot fat, fry till a 
light brown, drain in a colander, and serve hot. 



FRIIBD ONIONS. 

/ 

Peel, slice, put in a frying pan containing a small 
quantity of hot butter or drippings, cover, and fry 
slowly, turning them over frequently to prevent burn- 
ing. When tender, and a light brown color, season 
with salt and pepper, and serve. 

PABSLBT. 

For flavoring soups, stews, etc., parsley can be 
minced and sprinkled in them while cooking. For 
garnishing it can be used raw, or can be put in a wire 
basket, plunged in hot oil or fat for a minute, drained, 
and then used. 
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PCMFKIlf. 

The old familiar pumpkin is cooked and served in 
every respect like the winter squash, which is so much 
drier, sweeter and finer grained, that it has nearly su- 
perseded it for table use. 

BOILBD PABSNIP8. 

Wash, boil till tender, drain, cut in slices and serve 
with drawn butter, or with a white sauce, to which a 
little vinegar or lemon juice has been added. 

a rawji) parsnipb. 

Wash, scrape, cut in pieces, stew tender, drain, press 
out the water, mash fine, season to taste, add a littlr 
cream or milk, and stir over the fire about five minutes 

BBOWNBD PARSNIP. 

Wash, scrape, boil till tender, drain, roll in flour, and 
brown in drippings or butter, in the oven. 

WBSMD PABSNIP. 

Wash, scrape, boil, drain, mash, season to taste, make 
into cakes and fry brown. 

PABSNIP FRITTBB& 

Mash two or three boiled parsnips, add a well beaten 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of milk, one tablespoonful oi 



KAJTVAI^ 



fkmtf muntm to taste, diop bj spoonfuls in a little hot 
butter and fry brown. 



Shell the peas, tie in a muslin bag, simmer till ten- 
der and season with salt, pepper and butter. 



n1nm> pbab. 



Shelly put in a small quantity of boiling water, coTer 
elosely, and simmer uatil tender. Add sweet cream, 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and season with salt 
and pepper. 



Soak dried peas several hours in cold water, tie 
loosely in a bag, boil till tender, rub through a sieve, 
add half a pint of cream and two beaten eggs, to each 
pint of peas, season to taste, tie up in a floured pud 
ding bag, boil half an hour, and serve with melted but- 
ter, or white sauce. 

BAirnD NTATOHB. 

4 

Wash, wipe, put in a moderately hot oven and sub- 
ject to a gradually increasing heat until perfectly baked, 
then crack, place in a dish, leave uncovered, and serve 
hot. The starch in potatoes absorbs moisture when 
the cells are ruptured by heat, and unless baked or 
roasted potatoes are broken as soon as cooked, so the 



steam can escape, they become waterf and dark col- 
ored, and lose their flavor. 



QBRMAN POTATOSB. 



Scoop out, and mash the flesh of partly baked pota- 
toes, mix with finely minced meat, season to taste, re- 
place in the scooped-out skins, put in the oven and 
bake. 



BTUFFBD P0TAT0B8. 



Scoop out and mash the flesh when partly baked, 

mix with grated cheese, bread crumbs and any other 

ingredients desired, season to taste, replace in the 
scooped-out shells and bake. 



BBOWNBD POTATOSa 

Pare, parboil, lay in the pan containing a fowl, or 
roast of meat, and turn over occasionally while cook- 
ing, so they may brown evenly. 

KBNTUGKT P0TAT0B& 

Pare, slice, put in layers in a baking dish, moisten 
with milk or cream, season with salt and pepper and 
bake in a quick oven. 

Vary the liquid and seasoning used in preparing po- 
tatoes according to this formula, and each variation will 
produce a different dish that can, without impropriety, 
be named after any State in the Union. 
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rOTAVOSB A LA BOTAI.. 

C«t poUtoet in balls, parboil, brown in the oven, and 
senrc bat 

Cttt in other shapes, parboil, and brown in the same 
way, and they may be dignified with other pretentious 
tttlfi. 

BOUiBD FOTATOV. 

Simmer gently and without interruption, whether 
pared or unpared, until tender enough to be pierced 
with a straw, drain, cover with a folded towel and set 
to dry off, where they will keep hot. 

800OPBD POTATOSB. 

Cut balls from pared potatoes with a vegetable scoop, 
boil and serve plain, or with any sauce desired. Old 
potatoes treated in this way, and served with a white 
sauce are often imposed upon unsuspecting guests as 
new potatoes. 

Put the potatoes, whether pared or unpared, in a 
steamer, cover closely, set over a pot of boiling water, 
and oook till tender. 

SraWBD FOTATOV. 

Slice pared potatoes, stew gently till tender, drain 
and lenrc with white or other sauce ; or when drainedi 



add a little cream or milk, season with salt, pepper and 
minced parsley, simmer a few minutes and serve. 

tABAtOOA rOTAVOW. 

Pare, slice thin, soak in cold water, drain in a colan- 
der, dry thoroughly in towels, separate the slices, drop 
a few at a time into a kettle of hot lard, fry till a light 
brown, lift with a skimmer, drain on a sieve, sprinkle 
with salt, and serve hot or cold, as preferred. 

Slice with a crimped, instead of a plain or common, 
knife, and fry the same as Saratoga potatoes. 

FOTATOBS A LA FBAKOAU. 

Cut with a scoop or spoon, and fry in a quantity of 
hot grease. 

PABISnnfflVB FOTATOn. 

Cat with a spoon, fry in hot grease and sprinkle with 
salt and minced parsley. 

WaOD FOTATOW. 

Pared potatoes cut in slices and strips, or in rhom- 
boidal, globular, angular and other irregular shapes and 
cooked in hot fat are served as Saratoga, Julienne, 
Panticnne, etc., etc., but however varied the style, and 



how e v e r fiucifiil tlie name under which they are made 
to do duty, they are %mi^\j— fried potatoes ; and the 
secret of frying potatoes successfully — in whatever 
shape sliced, or by whatever name dignified — is to have 
the laid, oil or drippings at the proper temperature 
when they are put into it, and to keep it so during the 
entile piooets of cooking, 

BBOILIO POTATOflB. 

Parboil, eat in tolerably thick slices, put in a wire 
gridiron, bioQ a nice brown on both sides, and season 
with sakt pepper and melted butter. 

OBUPBD POTATOW. 

BoQ in their tldns, peel, place whole in a gridiion, 
crisp thoioiighly over the fire, and serve hot. 

MAIHHD POTATa 

Pare, boD or steam till tender, drain, dry off, mash 
fine in a warm pan or kettle, moisten, to the consis- 
tencf liked, mtli hot milk, season with salt, pepper and 
butteit then beat very light with a wooden spoon or wire 
mashei^ and serve hot. Be careful to mash the potato 
till very smooth before, and to beat it till very light 
after, die seasoning is added. 

roTAio snow. 

Ptte, bofl« rub through a colander, allow the early 
strings to pUe up on a heated dish in a saowy mats, 
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DUCH1S8B POTA«>. 

Boil, mash, season to taste, add beaten egg, woik 
well, roll out flat, cut in narrow strips two or three 
inches in length, or squeeze through a pastry bag in 
shape of lady fingers, and brown in the oven. 

CA8SBROLB OF FOTATOV. 

Form an oval pile of mashed potato on a dish, make 
a hole in the centre the size desired, brush the surface 
with beaten egg yolk, set in a hot oven till nicely 
browned, fill the hole with stewed tomatoes, macaroni, 
or with ragout or stew of any kind, and serve hot 

* 

POTATO CROQUSTinS. 

Enrich mashed potato with beaten egg yolk, season 
with salt, pepper, lemon peel, nutmeg, mace or other 
spices, form into balls or rolls, dip in beaten egg and 
bread crumbs and fry in hot grease. 

BOOIiLOPBD POTATa 

Fill buttered shells or patty pans with seasoned 
mashed potato, cover the surface with bread crumbs 
moistened with butter, and brown in a quick oven. 

POTATO FDFrai 

Stir together a cup of milk, two cups of mashed po- 
tato, two well beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter 
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and a little salt, pour into a buttered baking dish, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

fOTAVD WBTSTMBB. 

To a pint of milk and the yolks of three eggs beaten 
well together, stir a half a dozen medium sized boiled 
potatoes grated or finely mashed, and flour enough to 
make a batter the proper consistency. Add a pinch of 
salt and the beaten whites of the eggs, and fry in hot 
grease. 

fOKASO flOUFllil. 

Put a quart of mashed potato with a little butter, in 
a stew pan over the fire, season to taste, add gradually 
half a pint of milk and the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
stir until the mixture begins to thicken, remove from 
the fire, add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, pour into a baking dish, smooth the surface and 
bake in a quick oven. 

POTATO BUUUfT. 

Add a cup of milk and half a teaspoonful of salt to a 
quart of mashed potato, work in flour until the dough 
is sufficiently consistent to roll out and cut into biscuit. 
Bake on a griddle or floured pan. Or a tables poonful 
of yeast can be added, the dough set to rise, and when 
light it can be shaped into biscuit or rolls and baked | 

in the oven. ^ 
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POTATO AU GRATnf. 

Slice cold boiled potatoes, stew in broth or milk 
season with salt and pepper, sprinkle with grated 
cheese and bread crumbs, and brown in the oven. 

POTATOES POLONAISB. 

Stew cold sliced boiled potatoes in broth or milk, 
and dress with caper sauce. 

POTATO A Ul MAITBB DB HOTBU 

Stir together in a sauce pan over the fire equal por- 
tions of butter and flour, pour in a little milk, add cold 
boiled potato sliced, simmer till well heated, season 
with salt, pepper, minced parsley and lemon juice. 

POTATO A TiA BABIGOUUL 

Cut cold boiled potatoes the shape of olives and fry 
with a spoonful of minced herbs, in olive oil. 

POTATO A Ul PROVBNCAUL 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in balls, and fry with a few 
slices of onion in oil, butter or drippings. 

POTATO LTOMNAISB. 

Cat cold boiled potato in dice, fry, with minced 
onion, in butter, season with salt and pepper, and 
sprinkle with chopped parsley. 



rOTASOBAIXO. 



Enrich cold mashed potato with egg yolk, make into 
balls, dip in beaten egg, roll in com meal or bread 
crumbs, and brown in a quick oven; or shape into 
cakes and fry in a little hot fat 



VO 8TBW OOLD POTaSOi 



Slice cold boiled potato, put in a stew pan with cold 
gravy or milk, season with salt and pepper, and simmer 
till thoroughly heated. 



TO VBT OOLD FOTATOi 



Slioe cold boiled potato, dredge lightly with flour, and 
hy brown; or fry without dredging. Or hash fine, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and fry brown. 



POTATO HASB. 

Heat together in a stew pan, a spoonful of butter 
and a teacupful of milk seasoned with salt and pepper 
add cold hashed potato, cover closely and simmer 
gently till well heated. 

SWBT POTATOn. 

Sweet potatoes are much dryer and nicer steamed 
than boiled, but are at their best estate only, when 
baked. They can, however, be prepared very accept- 
ably, in many of the ways in which white potatoes are 
cooked and served. They should be cooked in their 
skins. 
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^^yr.if Tfc Biol. 

Wash, soak an hour, drain, put in boiling water 
slightly salted — allowing two and a half measures of 
water to one of rice — ^boil till tender, cover with a folded 
towel, and set where it will dry oflf and keep hot. 

SnAllSDBICB. 

Wash, soak an hour — allowing three measures of 
water to one measure of rice — set the vessel containing 
the rice and water in a steamer, add a little salt, and 
steam an hour, or until tender. If desired, part of the 
water may be omitted, and its equivalent in milk added 
when the rice is nearly done oooking. 



Trim, wash carefully, put in a small quantity of water, 
cover closely, boil till tender, drain in a colander, press 
out the water, season' with salt, pepper and butter, 
and serve with poached eggs, or with hard boiled 
eggs cut in slices ; or, after it is cooked and drained, 
chop fine, put im a stew pan with a lump of butter, add 
a little sweet cream, season with salt and pepper, stir 
till well heated, and serve with poached, or hard boiled 

BoiLBD sALamr. 

Scrape, cut in pieces half an inch in length, boil till 
tender, drain, and serve with drawn butter or white 



OOOKXBT MAirUAL. 



saooe; or mash fine« season to taste, add a little ere 
and senre. 



nUSD BALBIIT. 



BoQy drain, mash fine, season to taste, add a spoon- 
ful of cream and a well beaten egg, make into small 
cakes and brown on a griddle, or fry in hot fat. 



SCAMiOPBD SALSIFT. 



Boil, drain, cut in slices, put in a baking dish with 
alternate layers of seasoned bread crumbs, moisten with 
milk and bake brown. 

SALsnrr toast. 

Slice, stew tender in milk, season with' salt and pep- 
per, stir in two well beaten eggs, and pour over slice^^ 
of hot buttered toast. 

SBA fUklM 

Cook and serve the same as asparagus^ 

BOILHD TURNIPS. 

Wash, pare, boil till tender, drain in a colander, press 
out the water, mash fine, season with salt, pepper and 
butter, serve hot. Or cut in slices and serve with 
cream sauce, or with drawn butter to which vinegar or 
lemon juice has been added till slightly acid. 
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8TBWISD TUBNIPB. 

Wash, pare, boil fifteen minutes, drain, add a pint of 
milk to each quart of turnips, simmer till tender and 

serve with salt and pepper. 

•i. 

IIAinn> TUBNIPS. 

Wash, pare, boil half an hour, cut in thin slices, lay 
in a buttered pudding dish, sprinkle with seasoned 
bread crumbs, moisten with milk and bake in the oven 
until a rich brown. 

VaiUXO BALADi 

Peel and slice perfectly ripe tomatoes, arrange in a 
dish, set on ice or in a cold place, and serve plain, or 
with cream, French, or Mayonnaise dressing. Or 
arrange on a dish with alternate layers of sliced onions, 
and serve with French dressing. 

STBWSD TOMATOBS. 

Peel, slice, stew until very soft, and season with salt. 
pepper and butter. Or cream may be substituted for 
butter, and a delicate flavoring of mace or nutmeg, if 
liked, can be added. Simple broth or stock of any 
kind may be used for stewing tomatoes, and a small 
quantity of onion added for flavoring. The stew may 
also be thickened, if desired, by the addition of bread 
crumbs, boiled rice, macaroni, corn starch or flour. 



OOOXXBT XAHITAL 



Wash and wipe smooth ripe tomatoes, remove the 
stems with a sharp pointed knivc, place in a baking 
dish, cook in a moderately hot oven till nicely browned, 
season with salt, pepper and butter. 



aMOTHBRBD TOMATOB8. 

Cut in halves, pat skin side down in a buttered 
baking dish, season with salt and pepper, cover with 
fine bread crumbs, moisten with butter and bake in the 
oven. 

STUFFHD TOMATOBS. 

Make a hole in the centre of each tomato, fill with 
bread crumbs, season with salt, pepper and butter, 
and bake. Or scoop out the inside, put in a sauce pan 
with some finely minced ham, onion, parsley and bread 
crumbs, stew fifteen minutes, season with salt, pepper 
and butter, fill the scooped out tomato skins with the 
mixture, and bake. 

SCALLOPBD TOMATOBS. 

lill a baking dish with alternate layers of sliced to- 
mato and seasoned bread crumbs, and bake in the oven. 

rBlHD TOMATOM. 

Slice firm un peeled tomatoes, season with salt and 
pepper, dip in flour, corn meal, or bread crumbs, and 
fry until brown. 
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Slice vnpeeled tomatoes, dip in olire oil or melted 
butter, then in flour or fine bread crumbs, place in a 
wire broiler and cook quickly. 

Slice, fry a nice brown in butter, and lift to a warm 
plate. Pour a little sweet cream in the frying pan, 
season with salt and pepper, and turn boiling hot over 
the tomatoes. 



Pare, remore the seeds, cut into pieces suitable for 
serving, put in a covered vessel with a small quantity 
of boiling water, simmer gently until tender, serve with 
melted butter, white sauce, or brown sauce; or dry off, 
mash fine, and season with salt, pepper and butter. 

tnuiom sQUAiB. 

Cut in halves, remove the seeds, steam until tender, 
scoop oat of the skin, and season to taste. 

ffaSID SQUiMHL 

Cut in two or more pieces, scrape out the seeds, put 
in a pan, skin side down, bake and serve with butter; 
or scoop out of the skin, and season with salt and 
pepper. 



